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The Problems of the Author in the South 


In the April number of THe Sourn ATLANTIC QUARTERLY the 
editor had something to say about the demand for literature in 
theSouth. He said that the proper stimulation of such a demand 
is the first thing to be done to develop literature in this part of 
the world. He intimated, also, that at some future time he might 
speak of the correlative subject of the supply of literature in the 
same region. It is to that task that he now desires to give his 
efforts. 

The dearth of literature in the South has attracted frequent 
comment on the part of earnest friends of the South, and it is 
from their standpoint that the present remarks are offered. This 
dearth has proceeded out of some real social facts, the study of 
which is necessary before we shall be able to remove the evil com- 
plained of. These facts we shall understand better as we come to 
understand the meaning of the new life which the new social 
conditions of the post-bellum period have brought to us. They 
are intimately connected with the rural life of our people. They 
will be removed as there comes about a more even distribution of 
population between the rural and urban forms of society. They 
will not be removed, therefore, in a day. They will be subject to 
the slow changes of all great social forces. They will, moreover, 
be widely affected by the improvements in society which make for 
a better demand for books on the part of the people; and their 
disappearance will materially hasten that improvement. If we 
remember that the whole matter is a question of natural forces, 
and that conditions which exist are the products of conditions 
which would inhere in the Southern form of society wherever it 
existed, we shall see the matter more clearly and perhaps save 
ourselves some indulgence in mistaken personalities. 

What, then, are the most serious problems of the Southern 
author, or of him who would be an author? First of all, to take 
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the heaviest end first, one ought to mention the provincialism of 
the South. This is due to the prolonged isolation of the South. 
For two generations we have been thinking that we are a pecu- 
liar people. The head of a leading Southern university once said 
in the presence of the writer that we are not just like other people, 
and that in solving our own problem in our own way we have 
come to about the best solution of it possible to us. Now sucha 
spirit is entirely foreign to the world’s note of progress. It has 
brought it to pass that we are to-day behind the rest of the 
world in our ideas of literature, and of other things as well. It 
has made it so that our historical writings, our essays, our philo- 
sophical writings, our economic discussions, and most of our 
other matters of thought are those of a people who think crudely 
and feel deeply. To speak truly, we write as people who are not 
yet out of the stage of uncultured animalism. We are trusting to 
our emotions too much, forgetful that emotions are ruled by 
intellect among highly cultivated people. 

How should this condition of affairs affect the author? It 
denies to him in the very beginning of his life the proper concept 
of good literature. It does not insist on the world’s standards, 
and it allows him to believe that he may put before the world 
attempts at literature which anyone else might know that the 
world would reject. It does more: It shrivels the esthetic sense 
of the community till the boys and girls who are born in it with 
the endowments of genius find in the common atmosphere no 
incentive to literature. They find their companions from the first 
days on which they are able to take intelligent note of their sur- 
roundings given to the facts of animal subsistence and animal 
pleasures. They absorb this same spirit, because they know no 
other. They learn to care for dress a great deal, and for their 
food a great deal, and for the position of a gentleman in the 
social scale a great deal, but for books as an essential to good 
living they acquire but little appreciation. If it were in the South, 
as it is in some other parts of the world, that books constitute a 
common part of the daily consciousness of the people who live in 
towns, villages, and cities, it would be a natural thing for a num- 
ber of the youth of the South to feel an ambition to write books 
for use around them. Moreover, the very reading of books and 
the talking about them creates a common esthetic sense which 
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will create in a certain number of young minds that peculiar 
zsthetic quality which will make them writers per force. A man 
does not write successfully till he wants to write, in fact not till he 
feels that he must write to unburden himself. Our provincialism, 
therefore, not only makes our matter of thought out of date, but 
it destroys for us that literary atmosphere which writers find 
essential to creative work. 

Many men in the South have overcome this by going out of the 
South, either temporarily or permanently. Some of them have 
gone out at periods, as a number of teachers go to the North 
during vacations to study or to see something of the world. 
They have hoped to get by this means enough of the fresh air of 
cosmopolitanism to come back for the remainder of a year with 
renewed strength. Such men, however, can at best be but half 
workers. They do not get more than enough of the warm im- 
pulse to keep them up to the work till the winter begins to wane, 
Then they begin to long to be gone again. And between their 
own restricted surroundings and their longing another quarter 
of a year is lost. Others have left the South altogether. For 
themselves this is a fortunate course, perhaps; but for the South 
it is equally unfortunate. It draws away the very men whose 
lot ought to be to induce the creation of literature at home. Five 
of the seven men whom Yale recently selected as worthy of a high 
degree because of their proficiency in letters were born and reared 
in the South. Had they remained there they would have received 
nodegree. Their leaving their native country is a protest against 
their early surroundings. 

Another serious problem of the author in the South is the 
poverty of scholarship there. The learning of the Southern 
schools has been too shallow to give the culture which must under- 
lie literary production. For this, as for all other of our difficulties, 
there have been natural causes; but for all that it is a real affair. 
The men whom we have been apt to call scholars are hardly 
more than good students. A student is one who seeks to know 
all that is to be known about a given subject. A scholar is one 
who has in a measure succeeded in this ambition. The subject 
may be anything you please. It may be rocks, or verbs, or birds, 
or early English literature, or history, or music, or painting, or 
the intricacies of human nature. If a man can master one line of 
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knowledge he ought to be called a scholar. Measured by this 
standard how many scholars has the South preduced? Audubon 
and Professor Minor, and perhaps a few of the living Southerners 
who have gone to live in the North, and how many more? It 
would not be hard to quarrel over the recognition of certain 
names as belonging to the list; but it would be easier to agree 
that the list itself is a very small one. 

This failure must be laid at the doors of the colleges and univer- 
sities of the South. Before the war they were cut off from the 
general spirit of educational advance by the sectional feeling 
which made Southerners apt to resent any connection with the 
great institutions of the North. After the war they were turned 
in on themselves by the intensity of their repugnance toward 
their conquerors and by their lack of resources. As a result boys 
were turned out from their doors as graduates who were far 
behind the standard of scholarship which the world had set for 
itself. To them literature was an unknown tongue so far as it 
depended on the ideals of the schools. Twenty years after the 
war there came into the South a demand for the popularizing of 
education. It was one of the first manifestations of the demo- 
cratic influence of the war. Colleges and universities then began 
to say that no boy ought to be denied access to their advantages. 
This has been particularly true of institutions which have 
depended for their funds largely on keeping in touch with public 
opinion. Such institutions have lowered their entrance require- 
ments or failed to raise them in the face of a general advance of 
scholarship throughout the country, till they have come to send 
out to the world boys who are little more than half educated- 
Out of such men can come no poets, because their minds are not 
rich enough in the poetic culture of the past, no historians 
because they have not the basis of knowledge of the past to 
enable them to place the history even of their own localities in 
the proper setting, or, indeed, to acquire the cultured condition of 
mind which gives a man the ability to see the past in the form of 
the present. In only one kind of literature has there been any 
encouraging results. Some of these young men and women have 
written with a measure of success—from a literary standpoint— 
about the life around them, and have thus given the world a 
fairly vigorous school of fiction. But it may be questioned 
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whether they have done this because of the teaching of the 
schools or by merely utilizing their natural powers in describing 
what they have seen with their eyes. 

Another problem which will often be referred to by the Southern 
author is his poverty. It is unquestionably true that this is 
one of the more serious difficulties of the matter. There has 
not been built up in the South since the cataclysm of the Civil 
War a cultured leisure class. There has not even appeared a 
class of well-paid and lightly-worked professional men who have, 
aside from their regular callings, opportunities to do literary 
work. By such a class I mean men like the English rectors or the 
college teachers of the North. In the struggle to restore in the 
South since the war it has been necessary to call out all the 
efforts of those who work. Those who have accumulated 
money are yet in the first generation, and they are as busy as 
they were in the days of their first struggle. There is, however, 
some hope that their children may come to remedy the fault, ig 
there but be the right teachers to snatch them from the tide of 
philistinism which often sweeps away the children of those who 
have recently become rich. 

But the problem of poverty is not so serious as has been 
thought. There is not to-day a man so poor that he may not 
have his chance. It is well for us to remember that the great 
writers of the classical period of both English and American 
literature were poor men. Milton, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Poe, Hawthorne, and many another had as 
hard a struggle for existence in their own days as they would 
have to-day if they lived in North Carolina. If there be genius 
and the determination to use it, there is no barring the road to 
success through want of money. It is merely a question of more 
devotion to one’s ideals and more willingness to sacrifice and to 
await the reward of good work faithfully performed. 

One of the greatest hindrances to authorship in the South in 
the past has been a certain intolerance of criticism. This has 
been manifested in many quarters, and particularly on the part of 
certain editors. For example, when Professor Trent wrote his 
life of Simms a certain North Carolina editor said it proclaimed 
that Trent was a blackguard. The ground of this opinion was 
no more than that the editor did not agree with the views of the 
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author in regard to Southern society. He conceived that these 
views were dished out to flatter and secure favor from a Northern 
audience, for which opinion there was not the slightest proof. 
There may have been the best reason in theeditor’s mind to reject 
the views as correct ones, but that did not warrant the editor in 
assailing the personal integrity of the author. We must realize 
that if a man thinks he is liable not to think in the same manner 
as we think, and we must come to the point at which we are 
willing to let an author’s views stand on their own merits. 

Of course, the fervor with which we have championed our own 
cause in the past has come from what we have believed a just and 
creditable motive. It has been due to a warm defence of what 
we have thought to be the truth. It is conceivable that we have 
been right in our view of the facts themselves. But we have, 
perhaps, not understood that truth is a relation of facts, and not 
the facts themselves. That is to say, truth consists in a man’s 
attitude towards facts. Now it is a man’s duty to speak for his 
own idea of truth, but to do it in the modest consciousness that 
he is only one man arriving at his conclusions in his own way. 
He cannot be sure that he has arrived at the last statement of 
fact. He cannot afford, therefore, to set up a rule by which his 
fellows are to be admitted and excluded from the kingdom of 
grace. 

The spirit of intolerance is the spirit of ignorance. It is one of 
those relics of an untutored savagery which survive among 
people who are not brought under the subjection of the kingdom 
of mind. It is strong in sections in which the percentage of illit- 
eracy is high. It has had in the South the effect of frightening 
from clear and outspoken thought many people who otherwise 
would have spoken wisely. It has been closely associated with a 
certain tyranny of political ideas. There is, perhaps, not another 
part of the world in which the political idea so completely domi- 
nates all thinking as in the South. The political machinery has 
had a complete and effective organization with which it might 
destroy or set up the career of a literary aspirant. The present 
writer has seen histories defended and made popular because they 
favored the tenets of a certain political party. As there was no 
other party in the country, and no other press in the country 
than the press directed by that party, there was little hearing for 
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a historian who wrote from another standpoint. A novel was 
once offered for sale in a Southern town by a book agent. The 
gentleman to whom it was offered said to the agent, “Why don’t 
you go to see Mr.——? He is a good judge of novels, and if he 
says the book is a good one, the opinion will have weight.” To 
which the worldly-wise agent said, “I will not do that; for I 
understand that Mr. —— is a republican and this is a democratic 
novel.” It is needless to say that the novel in question was 
receiving flattering reviews from a large number of political 
newspapers. But how soon shall untrammeled authorship get a 
firm foothold before a public which is exploited by that intoler- 
ance which comes from political interests? 

In spite of the obstacles mentioned, and of certain others not 
mentioned, the author is not excused from the duty of making as 
earnest efforts as he may in the right direction. It is with hima 
matter of duty. If there is provincialism it is his duty to over: 
come it. If there is want of scholarship at home it is his duty to 
secure it where it may be had. If there is intolerance it is his duty 
to endure it and press on toward truth, awaiting the day when 
men shall see more clearly and speak more gently. If there is 
poverty, it is his business to hedge himself about with the forti- 
tude which can endure the world’s impatience with economy and 
to turn all the thrift he can master into thedirection of his hopes. 
However great the difficulties, great men will surmount them. 
This is a measure of a man’s smallness, that he cannot bring to 
pass things greater than his means. 

The future of authorship in the South will be in the hands of 
the new man. I mean by this that the men who will write the 
books of the South will be those who are not descended from 
what are supposed to be the leading classes. This is in harmony 
with the general social development here. The way of the suc- 
cessful author is pointed out by the successful business man. 
There is not a millionaire in the South to-day, so far as the writer 
can ascertain, who was not born a poor man. The men who 
were rich under the old regime are poor to-day, and their sons 
are not rich. What has given the poor men the advantage? It 
is the fact that in business the poor men have not had somuch to 
unlearn. They have had no prejudices against work, no habits 
of extravagance, and no false loyalty to the worn out ideas of a 
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forgotten system. Moreover, they have not hesitated to work 
as earnestly as their last bit of strength would allow in their 
business. This is just what must be done in regard to literature. 
Men must go at it without prejudice in favor of one or another 
system of ideas. They must be willing to work to the last 
capacity of the mind and the body. They must sacrifice all else 
to the pressing necessity of continual work. They must not hesi- 
tate to live poorly in the world’s goods, and unfashionably, if 
need be, to bring to pass that thing which they have todo. To 
this kind of devotion the new man will be given far more readily 
than the man who has been endowed with the blood of a dozen 
generations of slave owners. If there is a man who is sprung 
from the occupant of some small farm, or some inconsequential 
shop, who still has an ambition to enter the realm of literature, 
let him not despair. He has only to be manly and determined, 
and to love culture and truth, and the kingdom will come to him. 
Not long ago a man went to the city of Richmond to get the 
materials for writing a sketch of colonial life in Virginia. A few 
days later a citizen of Richmond, and a man of intelligence and 
official prominence, asked a friend of the investigator, ‘‘Do you 
know this man?” “Oh yes,” was the reply. “Then why is it 
that the publishers have got him to do this piece of work?” To 
which the friend replied that he supposed the publishers thought 
that the man concerned could do the work. “But,” said the 
other, “he is a Methodist, and I don’t see how a Methodist can 
understand colonial history.” That answer lights up a great 
deal of the social history of the day in the South. It is the day 
of the new man, but the new man must be rich in the spirit of life 
and willing to give his last effort to the realization of his oppor- 
tunity. When such a man shall come to realize himself there is 
no problem which his fortitude will not solve. When there shall 
be a number of men like him in the South the future of Southern 
authorship will be secure. 





Two New England Rulers of Madras 


By BERNARD C. STEINER, Pu. D. 


The reflex influence of the new world upon the old has often 
been noted and it is one of the most notable instances of that 
influence that two men of New England birth should have succes- 
sively ruled Madras for the East India Company in the end of the 
seventeenth century. In 1687, the town of Madraspatam, or 
Chinnapatam, as the natives called it, was probably the most 
important possession of the Company in India. Situated well up 
the Coromandel Coast stood Fort St. George, where the Com- 
pany’s agent had established a trading post some years before, 
The fort occupied an easily defensible position between the sea 
and the river Cooum and became a great mart of trade. In the 
year we mentioned above, Elihu Yale succeeded “tour too easy 
Governor,” William Gyfford, as ruler of the settlement. The 
territory over which he governed was a narrow one, for the 
native Nabobs controlled all the back country. Other European 
settlements were neighbors too near for comfort, the Dutch being 
on the north at Pulicat, the French at Pondicherry, and the 
Portuguese just across the harbor at the St. Thomé. The black 
town, or Madraspatam proper, and the villages within the Com- 
pany’s bounds contained by far the greatest part of the popula- 
tion of 300,000 people. The white town, or Fort St. George, only 
covered a space of some 400 yards along the sea and 100 yards 
from the sea to the river. In this contracted space were twelve 
streets and alleys and 129 dwelling houses where the Europeans 
lived. Crowded together in this narrow compass and with little 
knowledge of proper sanitation, the little settlement had the 
terrible mortality of 101 persons in 1688, while there were but 11 
christenings that year. Here lived the little band of Englishmen, 
who were writers, warehousemen, and other servants of the East 
India Company, in a quarrelsome, gossiping little community, 
of:-neating at a common table and yet broken up into the bitter- 
est of cliques. 

Hither came Elihu Yale as a writer in June, 1672, and five 
years later we find him a factor with a salary of £20 per annum. 
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The salaries were ludicrously small, ranging from £5 to £100 per 
annum, the last being what was paid the governor. With such 
salaries, it is no wonder that the officers yielded to the temptation 
to engage in private trade and to aid the “‘interlopers,” who were 
gaining wealth from the country. In 1684, Yale had gained the 
position of second in council by slow steps of advancement and 
he acted as governor during the absence of William Gyfford, the 
governor, for some months. We next meet Yale as bringing up 
the rear of the troop of English gentlemen in the procession with 
which Fort St. George celebrated the accession of James II. to the 
English throne. In 1687, the Mogul army under Arungzebe, 
besieged Golconda and fears were entertained at the Fort that 
after that town was captured he would proceed against Madras. 
Clearly the “too easy” Gyfford was not the man for the emer- 
gency and we imagine that men breathed easier, on July 25, when 
they found that “General Letters” from the “Right Hon’ble 
Company” constituted Elihu Yale, President, and revoked Gyf- 
ford’s commission. 

Yale was to hold the office for more than five years, which were 
critical ones for the settlement. He was a member of a family 
which sprang from Denbighshire in North Wales. His Grand- 
father, David Yale, married Anne, daughter of a Bishop of Chester, 
probably George Lloyd, who held the see from 1604 to 1615. 
After David Yale’s death, leaving two sons, David and Thomas, 
his widow married Theophilus Eaton, the London merchant, who 
later became the first Governor of New Haven Plantation and 
Jurisdiction. The two step-sons went to New England with 
Eaton, but the elder one, David, seems to have removed from 
New Haven to Boston in a short time. He married Ursula, whose 
maiden name is unknown, and to them was born, probably in 
Boston, on April 5, 1649, Elihu, the governor of Madras. David 
Yale was a merchant and being “not in cordial sympathy with 
the civil and religious constitution of the colony,” as Prof. Dexter 
shows, he left Massachusetts to return to England about 1652. 
Many years later Cotton Mather addressed Elihu Yale as one 
who “left his native country in such an early infancy as to be 
incapable of remembering anything in it.” Apparently, he never 
returned to his native land, though his gifts to the college there 
which bears his name, have preserved the memory of the man. 
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The industry of Prof. Dexter has found but one fact, in regard to 
Yale’s life in England, that he spent three months at Master 
Dugard’s schocl in 1662. When he was 23 years of age, he went 
to India and, after an apprenticeship in various grades of the 
service, he became governor at the age of 38. His brother, 
Thomas, who was born probably in England, after the family’s 
return, probably came out after Elihu, and we shall meet him 
later. Before he became governor, Yale had married Catherine, 
widow of Joseph Hynmers, who had died while Second in Council, 
May 28, 1680. She had at least three children by her first hus- 
band, and by Yale she had four more, three daughters and a son. 
The daughters returned to England and two of them married and 
left children, though the direct line of descendants has since 
become extinct. The son bore the ancestral name of David and 
was born on May 15, 1684. Before he was four years old, on 
January 25, 1687-8, he died and lies buried in the old cemetery in 
Madras. The tombstone is one of the few still standing there, 
and recalls to all that great loss, which the old Consultation 
Book thus chronicles, January 26, 1688: “The Council did not 
meet this day, the President’s only son dying last night, was 
interred this morning to their great grief and sorrow.” Yale’s 
morals were far from being irreproachable and we are told that 
he lived in improper relations with two women in his garden 
house at Madras. One of these bore him a son, who died in 1712 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and with his mother is buried there. 
With all this looseness of life, Yale was a benevolent man and a 
religious one, and doubtless each Sunday morning at Madras, we 
should have seen the following sight: ““Twixt eight and nine the 
bell tells us the hour of devotion draws near. A whole company 
of above 200 soldiers is drawn out from the inner fort to the 
church door for a guard to the passing President. Ladies throng 
to their pews and gentlemen take a Serious walk in the yard, if it 
be not too hot. On the governor’s approach, the organs strike 
up and continue a welcome till he is seated.” To the fort church 
of St. Mary’s, which had been built some ten years before, he gave 
in the year of his accession to the Governorship a large and hand- 
some alms dish of silver, seventeen inches in diameter and weigh- 
ing over three pounds, which is still used in the services. His own 
marriage had been the first in the church, after its dedication in 
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1680, and the church registers show that he frequently acted as 
godfather for infants and “father” for brides. The community of 
the Company’s servants was a small one and all dined together 
in the middle of the day. The Governor presided at the head of 
the table; on either side of him sat the merchants, writers, and 
factors. This closeness of contact must have had its great incon- 
veniences in the many quarrels between the members of the little 
colony. 

Mrs. Penny, the latest historian of Madras, speaks of Yale as 
follows: ‘“‘He possessed a strong character, but it was the charac- 
ter of the bcld enterprising merchant. Though he was no politi- 
cian, there was nothing weak or undecided about Yale; his 
attitude toward the shifty native was firm and confident. He 
was quite ready to carry out Sir Josiah Child’s policy of showing 
an independent front to the native ruler and of resisting the 
demands made so often for money. Under his hands, the mercan- 
tile interests of the Company prospered and its dignity was 
preserved.” 

Of Fort St. George, Yale became governor with a guard of 20 
peons and the privilege of occupying the garden house of the East 
India Company outside of the walls. Yale’s own house was in 
the center of the Fort. His hands were full of all sorts of affairs, 
negotiations with the Mogul, and arrangements to obtain a 
cowle or grant of the neighboring town of St. Thomé, formerly 
possessed by the Portuguese. He managed the trade in slaves, 
directed the commercial affairs of the trading factory and doubt- 
less engaged largely in private trade for himself. Partly through 
his influence, and in his time, Madras was made a municipality 
with a form of government modeled on that of the Dutch towns. 
The constitution for the municipality was a curious one. It pro- 
vided for a Mayor, and Aldermen and Burgesses, describing their 
robes of office and forming a municipal court to hear minor cases. 
Of the twelve aldermen and the mayor, not over three should be 
English and these should be the Company’s servants, not more 
than three should be Portuguese and the remaining seven should 
be ‘‘Moors and Gentoors.”” Debates in council and records are to 
be in English. A tax is to be levied for building schools, and 
paying school teachers for teaching the ‘English tongue’’ to the 
natives, and “by degrees for many other public good works.” 
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The municipality, with Nathaniel Higginson for the first mayor, 
was set up on September 29, 1688. 

Trial of pirates sent from the Dutch settlement at Pulicat, 
establishment of an assurance office, the reception of Agent Job 
Charnock and his clerks who had fied from their new settlement 
of Calcutta; these matters occupied the attention of the govern- 
ment of Madras in the ensuing months. The position of the 
English towards the Hindus was an humiliating one. In 1689, 
the ““Mogul’s Dewan” sent word that now since the government 
had passed from the King of Golconda to him, the rent should be 
increased. The Council was determined, however, not to grant 
a “great present,” since “it can do us little kindness and may 
encourage their exactions.” In 1691, by skilful diplomacy, Yale 
succeeded not only in receiving a new cowle, or grant, but also in 
having the whole annual rent of 1,200 pagodas for Madras and 
Triplicane removed. Other lesser favors, such as the right to 
establish a mint and to extend control over three more villages, 
were granted by the Mogul. To show appreciation of this firman, 
Yale, dressed in a rich native costume which was the gift from the 
Mogul, received the grant in person from the Nabob. “Small 
presents” were given as a matter of course and in the same year 
the Council sent the “Chief of Conimere with a suitable retinue” 
to visit the “Rama Rajah at Gingee with a present” not to exceed 
600 Pagodas in value, and to consist of a Persian horse “with 
handsome furniture; three or four pieces of broadcloth, fine and 
ordinary; firearms; with other varieties that may be most pleas- 
ing and acceptable to him.”” News shortly came that a “consider- 
able force from the Mogul is coming against us. Through Yale’s 
energy, rather against the desire of the majority of the council, 
the out town and bridge over the river were “trenched and 
fortified with turf and clay work as well and as soon as possible.” 
Shortly afterwards, too, came news that James II. had abdicated 
the throne of England, that William and Mary reigned, that the 
French at Pondicherry were foes and the Dutch at Pulicat firm 
allies. In August, 1690, the allied fleet met the French vessels off 
the harbor of Madras and the former beat off their foes, who do 
not appear to have returned to terrify the English at Fort St. 
George. 

The East India Company’s benevolence and tolerance were 
shown during Yale’s governorship. In 1688, agreement was 
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made by the East India Company with a body of Armenians that 
they might reside at Madras and have their church there. Some 
of these were speedily chosen Aldermen of the municipality, and 
doubtless their thrift in trade added to its prosperity. That Yale 
had already shown beneficence has been inferred from the fact 
that the Company in 1691 desired him “whom God hath blessed 
with so great an estate in our service to set on foot another 
generous charitable work before he leaves India, that is the build- 
ing a church for the Protestant black and Portuguese and the 
slaves which serve them.” There was no Protestant Portuguese 
Church before, and the Company was just on the point of sending 
out two ministers who knew the Portuguese language. 

During all this time, Yale was amassing wealth, and probably 
used his brother Thomas as a convenient partner in his schemes. 
There was trouble about certain transactions of Thomas Yale in 
a voyage to China, and the Council and Governor fell into a 
furious controversy over these difficulties. In November, 1690, 
the Council wrote Yale that his efforts to explain his brother’s 
affairs “were stuffed with evasive arguments and false affirma- 
tions to blind the Right Honourable Company and cloak your 
brother’s frauds.” His assertions were “wholly malicious and 
untrue.” To this document, Yale’s only answer seems to have 
been to omit to call the Council together in weekly sessions as 
heretofore. In January, 1691, therefore, they write him again, 
complaining that they cannot examine “the Company’s cash, 
which you have by an assumed unwarrantable and arbitrary 
power, made use of as suited best your own profit.” They are 
willing to bear with his “continual affronts, abuses, and ill lan- 
guage,” but will not “let the Company’s business suffer.” Yale 
now answers in words as bitter as their own, speaking of their 
“scandalous forgeries,” “venomous production,” “audacious falsi- 
ties and threats.” He accuses the members of failure to attend to 
business, of ineffectiveness, and denies their charges, while hinting 
that they may intend a mutiny. Yale has “often freely supplied” 
the Company’s “occasions with many thousand Pagodas,” but 
thanks God that he “had never any inclination or occasion to 
make use of theirs.” The successful course of his administration 
is also referred to by him. The Council answers this with a plain 
statement that they hope for an “impartial hearing” from the 
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Company in spite of Yale’s wealth. In his answer, Yale admits 
that he has gained a fortune of 500,000 pagodas in his “twenty 
years’ diligent service in India and trading,” probably chiefly in 
the latter, as his salary was never over £300, while his fortune 
amounted to about £175,000. The controversy dragged on 
through the rest of Yale’s term of office, was the cause of his 
removal, and plagued both him and his successors throughout 
the latter’s administration. Finally, the end came to Yale’s 
governorship, amid the usual complaints on the part of the Com- 
pany that he had engaged in illicit trade and held fast money 
which should have gone into the Company’s treasury. 

The ship Berkeley Castle came into the road of Madras on 
October 23, 1692, and brought a governor’s commission for 
Mr. Nathaniel Higginson. The “CCompany’s servants and com- 
missioned officers” were called together at the Fort, the commis- 
sion was publicly read and, “after the usual ceremonies, Governor 
Yale delivered the keys of the garrison and city to President 
Higginson.” Nathaniel Higginson* was just forty years of age 
when he became Governor, and he had married Elizabeth Richard- 
son only five months before. He was born in Guilford, Conn., 
probably in the famous Stone House built by the Rev. Henry 
Whitfield at the settlement of the town in 1639. Rev. Francis 
Higginson, his grandfather, was one of the first clergymen who 
came to Massachusetts Bay and his father, Rev. John Higginson, 
had early gone to Fenwick’s little settlement at Saybrook as its 
chaplain. Learning the Indian language there, he had served as 
interpreter for Fenwick’s friend, Rev. Mr. Whitfield, when he and 
his company bought Menunkatuck from the Indians. The attrac- 
tions of the place and the people drew the clergyman to Whitfield’s 
town and he became the son-in-law, assistant, and succéssor of 
that clergyman in his place in Guilford. When Nathaniel was but 
seven years of age, his father left Guilford to return to England, 
doubtless being one of those discouraged with New England 
conditions. The vessel which bore him, however, put into Salem 
harbor under stress of weather and the church there, being in 
want of a minister, summoned him to their service, in which he 
remained until his death in 1708, in his ninety-second year. 





*He was a grandson of Governor Eaton’s sister and so a connection by mar- 
riage of Yale, who may have been the cause of Higginson’s coming to Madras. 
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Nathaniel spent his boyhood in Salem and then went to Harvard 
College, where he was graduated in 1670, the highest in social 
standing of that year’s class of four: Of the next four years we 
know nothing, but in 1674, when he was twenty-two years of 
age, he left New England behind him, probably never to return to 
it. He had relatives in England, whither he went, and his father 
told the Salem friends that Nathaniel thought to hide himself 
“from the evil of the times for the space of seven years and then 
return.” The father added, he did not expect to see his son again, 
“for he could not expect to live seven years.” He lived five times 
seven years more and even outlived the son for two months, but 
many of those years were filled with uncertainty as to the son’s 
fate, for communication with the Far East was difficult, and 
Nathaniel seems not to have been one to write often. What was 
the “evil of the times” we know not. In England, Higginson 
spent about seven years with Lord Wharton as steward and 
tutor ot his children. Later, he was employed by the same noble- 
man for some years in the mint of the Tower. In 1683, he 
entered the service of the East India Company and was stationed 
at Fort St. George, Madras. While he “continued in England,” 
his brother wrote him, “I was often favoured with letters from 
you,” but now nine years elapsed, during which but one letter 
came from him to those left behind at Salem. At Madras, Higgin- 
son soon began toachieve such a reputation that after four years 
of service, when he was thirty-five years of age, he was named 
second in Council and Sir Josiah Child, the governor of the Board 
of Directors in England, wrote, “Let none of you think much or 
grudge at the speedy advancement of Mr. Higginson. We do not 
do it out of any partiality to him, for he has no relation here to 
speak for him, nor ever had the ambition to think of such a thing 
himself, neither have we done it out of any ill feeling or disrespect 
to any others now being of our Council, but sincerely as we appre- 
hend for the public good, knowing him to be a man of learning 
and competently well read in ancient histories of the Greeks and 
Latins which, with a good stock of natural parts only, can render 
a man fit for government and political service, martial prudence, 
and other requisites for ruling over a great city. Formerly, when 
the activities of the place were merely those of trading merchants, 
being bred a boy in India or studying long there and speaking 
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the language, understanding critically the trade of the place,” 
were enough, but now the Company were formed “into the con- 
dition of a Sovereign State in India, that we may offend or defend 
ourselves” and an administrator was needed. Such the Company 
believed they found in Higginson and a year later, when Child 
sent out orders to form Madras into a municipality, Higginson 
received another mark of favor in being made the first mayor. 
The forms of English municipalities were followed in his inaugu- 
ration. The oaths were administered in the Fort Hall to all the 
municipal officers, the Aldermen being robed in scarlet serge 
gowns and the Burgesses in white China silk. After this they 
dined together and then marched in procession to the Town Hall 
“with the Maces before the Mayor.” Higginsou, profiting by his 
English experience, took “the care and charge of the General 
Books and Accompts and the Mint,” and held Mayor’s Court 
once a fortnight. The ends of the municipality were not all 
accomplished at once and a year later we find that the corpora- 
tion had not been able to levy a tax, and successfully asked the 
Council to grant them certain “petty dues” for their necessary 
charges and expenses. During the rest of Yale’s administration, 
we hear little of Higginson, though we feel sure he had much to 
do with the proceedings against “the rogues from the north- 
ward” who “falsified and counterfeited our Pagodas coin,” and 
we know he was one of the embassy to the Dutch governor, Herr 
Lawrence Pitt. In May, 1692, just before he became governor, 
Higginson married Elizabeth, daughter of John Richardson, who 
died on the passage out to India in 1681, having been appointed 
to be chief of Ballasow factory in Bengal. His wife and only 
other child died in Bengal a few years later and Elizabeth Rich- 
ardson was, “when a very young orphan, placed under the care” 
of a pious woman, “who initiated into her the principles of piety 
and caused her to learn the Malabar, Gentow, and Portuguese 
languages very perfectly.”” The same pious woman tuok Higgin- 


son’s eldest daughter Elizabeth, ‘‘when very young, and spent 
such care and pains in her instruction, that before five years old 
she could read well in the Bible.” Before she was six years of 
age, her proud father wrote his brother in Salem that “she hath 
read over the greatest part”’ of the Scriptures, and “upon reading 
an historical chapter in English can give a very good account of 
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the contents in the Portuguese language.’’ This precocious child 
died in London about 1700. Three others of his children died in 
childhood, a fourth, a daughter, married in England, while the 
only surviving son, Richard, after going to Holland for his educa- 
tion and planning to go into the New England trade, finally 
returned to Madras, his birthplace. There he became seventh in 
the Council and died in 1726, in his thirty-second year. 

Not only in his family but also in his official life, Higginson 
seems to have been beyond reproach. After he resigned his post, 
he wrote “I have gone through the most considerable employ- 
ment in the Company’s service in India and have had opportuni- 
ties enough for gaining a great estate, which, though I have not, 
yet I thank God I have a good one, as I account it, because 
gained by God’s blessing upon my laborious diligence, without 
indirect courses and I have enough for me.” His letter shows 
him to have been a man of religious feeling and his claim of 
probity in his conduct is born out by the historian of Madras, 
who writes that Higginson “‘seems to have been the first gover- 
nor of Madras on record, who retired from the Presidency with- 
out a stain on his name. After a careful perusal of the many 
volumes of records referring to his government, we find none of 
those charges and insinuations which were so frequent during the 
administration of his predecessors.”’ 

His government was in a troubled period. The Mahrattas 
were warring with the Great Mogul. The Dutch and English 
were in alliance against the French, and owing to the Revolution 
in England and the dethronement of James II. Pondicherry fell to 
the Dutch in 1693. In the midst of these weighty external mat- 
ters, Higginson and the Council found their hands were also 
filled with arrangements of sittings in the church of St. Mary’s, 
preventing of illicit, and regulation of legal, trade, punishing one 
man for contempt of court and another for speculation in his 
office of steward. It was a truly absolute government, in both 
Church and State. Higginson determined who should be priest 
in the Roman Catholic churches, in the territory under his con- 
trol, telling the Bishop of St. Thomé, when he refused to receive 
the priest appointed by him, “that no foreign Episcopal author- 
ity can be admitted within the limits of our jurisdiction.” The 
Bishop may have “friendly and neighborly correspondence” with 
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Madras, but Higginson “admires at your usurption of author- 
ity which did not belong to your predecessors nor to yourself nor 
successors, viz.: to appoint Vicars in any place under the English 
government. You have made a wrong account and if you would 
reckon right you must begin again.” Not alone among Chris- 
tians did Higginson act as head of the church, but we also find 
that he settles disputes concerning the ownership and manage- 
ment of the pagodas of the Brahmins and the mosques of the 
Mohammedans. A quit-rent difficulty with the French padre how- 
ever is too difficult and must be referred to the Company. It 
was desirable to widen the Company’s territory from time to 
time and Higginson strove with success to obtain “firmuns” and 
“perwannas” granting him the right to add some of the neigh- 
boring towns to the domain over which he ruled. From these 
towns, came the “conicopolies and chief inhabitants to make their 
salaam to the President and presented him with a patch of cloth 
and brought sheep, fowls, cocoa nuts, with a basket of oranges, 
limes, and plaintains, which were delivered to the Steward for 
the use of ourGeneral Table and made their acknowledgements of 
the great satisfaction and security they enjoyed under our gov- 
ernment.”’ Private or illicit trade still continued in spite of all 
the best efforts at repression and one Englishman was thrown 
into prison for obtaining a personal firman for “Novo Porto.” 
Brawling and dissipation among those who composed the small 
band of Englishmen, and troubles between masters and crews of 
vessels werecommon. But most of all there were troubles with the 
Hindus. Presents and “loans” must be made to Zulfikar Khan, 
the Mogul general, to the Nabob, and to other commanders. If 
the presents were not sufficient to satisfy the Oriental’s mind, 
difficulties followed and the position of the Governor was a hard 
one. In 1696, in consequence of an exorbitant demand, we find 
the consultation books contain the following entry: “We cannot 
pay or lend the Nabob the sum of a 100,000 pagodas, either out of 
the Right Hon’ble Company’s chest nor by imposing a Poll tax on 
the inhabitants, nor can we admit of a Thasildar over the Black 
town, and if the Nabob shall send an army as threatened, be- 
siege the p!ace and compel us to compliance, we ought to deferd 
the place as well as wecan. But that it is better to prevent a 
siege and the ill consequence that will follow it, if the same can 
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be done by spending a reasonable sum without rendering the 
place liable to a tribute.” There was as yet no idea of an empire, 
but merely of maintaining trading factories along the Coroman- 
del coast. Spies were kept in the Hindu camp and at the proper 
moment a present of 1,000 pagodas was sent and the difficulty 
blew over for a time. It was a heterogenous community and 
Higginson found among his duties that he had to distribute 
prayer books among his Portuguese subjects and to secure a 
promise from the Armenian merchant not to trade with interlo- 
pers. Now and then, too, rumors came on the side of the water 
of danger to the existence of the place or to its trade as when six 
French ships appear in the offing, or a supposed pirate vessel 
moors at St. Thomé. 

During all of Higginson’s administration, Yale remained in 
Madras and must have been an additional thorn in the side of 
his successor. Wheeler says that “Yale was trying to evade the 
Company’s claims against him” and hints that one cause of the 
removal of tite judge of the Admirality Court was his two favor- 
able decisions towards Yale. On the other hand, in February, 
1696, Yale wrote to the Council at home that the authorities at 
Madras had seized his property to the amount of £30,000, which 
was about five times as much as they had given judgment against 
him, “in their wn arbitrary court and illegal way of proceeding.” 
He further alleges that he has been imprisoned in the fort since 
November 1692, “‘with design to enforce him into despair, or 
otherwise to bring on him some distemper that may hasten his 
death, which not long since by poison was near effected.” Hig- 
ginson and the Council deny these charged in toto. They say 
that Yale is at full liberty to go, if he will, and that the reflection 
“4s not only groundless, but basely scandalous.” They broadly 
insinuate that Yale’s own record as to poisoning was not a clear 
one and bring up accusations against him of loose living. At 
last in 1699, Yale set sail for home, a year after Higginson gave 
up the governorship to Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of the Earl 
of Chatham and the man who brought to Europe the Pitt or 
Regent diamond. Higginson was violenely opposed by William 
Fraser, a member of the Council and because of this quarrel 
asked leave to retire. Giving up office in July, 1698, he returned 
to England with his family in February, 1700. 
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From the Higginson family left behind in Salem, we have 
several letters preserved which show that only once during the 
governorship did word from Madras reach them and then it was 
speedily followed by disappointment, for the news received by 
the aged clergyman that his son was sending him £180 came 
only a little before tidings that the ship bearing it was lost. It 
took nearly a year for news to come from Madras to Salem and 
the letter which Nathaniel Higginson wrote to his brother John 
was dated September 26, 1698, but was received only on August 
3, 1699. It told of Higginson’s intention to leave Madras and 
suggested that he might come to Boston to live and manage a 
wholesale trade for East India goods. His brother John answers 
the letter urging the fulfilment of that purpose. ‘Dear brother, 
you had your education here and you do owe some service to 
your country. Come and pay it. It is possible you may see 
your aged father, before he dies.”” At least one other friend wrote 
from Salem urging this return, with the quaint language of that 
day, and laying stress on the religious advantages of Massachu- 
setts, but the gift of £100 sent to the old father was not followed 
by the presence of the son. In February and in October, 1699, 
Iligginson wrote again to his brother, telling of his family life, 
asking as to the possibility of the two brothers trading between 
England and America in partnership, and suggesting that he 
would be glad to care for one of his New England nephews, pos- 
sibly by placing him in the East India Company’s service. A 
letter is extant from John Higginson, answering the queries as to 
trade but evidently not hoping for much from the venture. He 
urges that Nathaniel try to obtain the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts, and believes he would be very acceptable to the people. 
It is not known whether Higginson engaged in trade after his 
return to England and we catch but few glimpses of him. In 
1706, he headed a petition to the Crown to remove Joseph Dud- 
ley from the office of governor of Massachusetts and, two years 
later, he died on October 31, 1708, and was buried in Bow 
Church in Cheapside. Judge Sewall wrote when he heard the 
sad news, ‘Alas; Alas; That he should escape 1,000 deaths in 
going to the East Indies dwelling there and returning, and die so 
soon in London of the smallpox.” 
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Yale outlived Higginson for thirteen years and died on July 8, 
1721. At his return to England he was fifty-one years of age and 
possessed of great wealth. For the last years of his life, he 
spent his time as a private citizen, living in the winter in his town 
house near the site of the British Museum, and in summer at 
Plasgronow near Wrexham, in Wales, where an estate had been 
purchased by his father before 1665. He had a reputation for 
benevolence. The legend is, that the Church of St. George the 
Martyr, which stands near his town house in Queen’s Square 
took its name from the fact that one of its founders had been a 
governor of Fort St. George. As the church was built in 1706, it 
is most probable that Yale was the governor referred to. Apart 
from these straws of evidence we know little of his later life. A 
fire in his house in 1719 caused him to receive as insurance the 
extremely large amount of £4,500 and the enumeration of his 
goods, made after his death, shows that he was a great collector 
of curiosities. Chiefest, however, in the interest of Yale’s later 
life is his connection with the American university which has 
recently celebrated its bicentennial and which bears his name. 
Ten Congregational clergymen of Connecticut assembled in the 
parlor of the Rev. Mr. Russell, of Branford, in 1701, and gave 
books from their scanty libraries to found a college in the Colony. 
Ten years later, Jeremiah Dummer wrote from London to Rev. 
James Pierpont, of New Haven, the chief founder of the Collegi- 
ate School of Connecticut, that Governor Yale “told me that he 
intended to bestow a charity upon some college in Oxford under 
certain restrictions which he mentioned. But I think he should 
rather do it to your college, seeing he is a New England and I 
think a Connecticut man.”’ Soon after, Dummer sent over about 
700 volumes for the college library and between 30 and 40 of 
them came fromm Yale, who did nothing more for the college 
till the renowned Cotton Mather in 1718 asked him to give a 
contribution towards the building in New Haven of a permanent 
edifice for the college. “Sir,” wrote Mather, “though you have 
felicities in your family which, I pray God continue and multiply, 
yet, certainly, if what is forming at New Haven might wear the 
name of Yale College, it would be better than a name of sons and 
daughters. And your munificence might easily obtain for you a 
commemoration and perpetuation of your valuable name which 
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would indeed be much better than an Egyptian pyramid.” Asa 
result of the effort in America and England, Yale sent over gifts 
amounting in value to £800. The amount seems small to us of 
to-day, but it came at a critical period in the history of the insti- 
tution, ensured its permanence and was not surpassed by any 
gift from an individual for 120 years. Yale sent £100 more in 
February 1721, and told Dummer that he would “remit £200 
sterling per annum during his life, and make a settled annual 
provision to take place after his death. But he died, five months 
later and the will left unsigned was void. It contained a legacy 
to the college, but the heirs refused to carry out Yale’s wishes in 
the matter. Prof. Dexter well says that “no inspired vision 
could have given “Mather” firmer ground for this faith that was 
in him. The morsel, the merest fragment of his great possessions 
which the rich man, thoughtlessly perhaps, grudgingly perhaps, 
cast on the waters, in response to this appeal, has not been lost 
or scattered; it has preserved his name fromextinction, long after 
his latest descendant has mouldered to dust and given him last- 
ing fame which a better man might have envied.” 














The Renaissance in New England 
By Epwin Mis, Pa. D. 


At this time when there are unmistakable signs of an awaken- 
ing in the Southern States, it is well for us to seek for all the light 
possible from all sources. Especially profitable should it be to 
study those periods of history when people have passed through 
similar stages of awakening, those epochs of expansion when 
forgetting the things that are behind, in so far as they hinder 
their progress, men have pressed forward to the mark of their 
high calling. I have thought it might prove profitable to the 
readers of the QUARTERLY to study with some detail the period 
of awakening in the New England States—the years from 1830 
to 1875, when those States, and especially Massachusetts, reached 
what is perhaps their highest point in wealth, in culture, in liter- 
ature, and in moral and spiritual life. Certainly Massachusetts 
will never again hold the same pre-eminent position as compared 
with other sections of the country as in those years, for even the 
literary center of the country is no longer Boston, but New York. 
But as we study more and more the history of that section during 
those years I believe we shall feel that there is much for us to 
learn, many characteristics that we would do well to imitate, 
some mistakes that we should avoid. If we adopt the results of 
New England’s experience in the manufacture of cotton goods, 
why should we be provincial enough to exclude its ideas? 

We have thought of New England too often from the stand- 
point of its weakest and most objectionable characteristics, its 
beginnings instead of its flowering time. I would call your 
attention to the New England of Phillips Brooks rather than 
that of Jonathan Edwards, to the New England of Lowell rather 
than that of Cotton Mather, to Daniel Webster rather than Judge 
Samuel Sewall, asypical public men. I would have you judge 
the people of that section by the Harvard of President Eliot 
rather than by the Harvard of the earlier days. In a word let us 
have in mind instead of the bleak Plymouth Rock in the winter 
of 1620, Copley Square, Boston, where in narrow limits may be 
seen the great and beautiful Public Library with nearly a million 
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volumes; the Museum of Fine Arts, containing the productions 
not only of famous Boston artists, but those of foreign countries 
as well; the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the leading 
scientific school ofthe East; and best known of all, Trinity 
Church, the beautiful house of God, built by Richardson, decor- 
ated by LaFarge, consecrated and beloved by Phillips Brooks. 
Copley Square, typifying as it does the highest achievements in 
industry, education, literature, art, and religion, is symbolic of 
the Renaissance of which I propose to write. The question is, 
How did these people who started at Plymouth Rock reach that 
high stage of civilization typified in Harvard University and 
Copley Square? 

I do not intend to answer this question in so far as it may call 
for a complete survey of New England history, but shall rather 
confine myself to the year 1830 as indicating approximately 
the beginning of a great development in industry, in education, 
in literature, and in religion. For a long time prior to the Revo- 
lution there was comparatively little development. Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, himself a descendant of a typical New England 
family, insists on calling the period from 1637 to 1760, “the ice 
age, sterile, forbidding, unproductive; a monotonous period of 
slow, provincial growth.” On account of the persecuting spirit 
and the lack of freedom to think, there was but little progress in 
intellectual matters. One cannot but contrast the provincialism, 
the narrowness, the comparative poverty of ideas seen in the 
statesmen of New England with the progressiveness and wisdom 
of the well known group of public men of Virginia. 

Charleston at the beginning of the nineteenth century was a 
more cultured, a more prosperous place than Boston, more open 
to the influences of the continent. The University of Virginia 
projected as it was in 1819 showed more of the modern spirit 
than did the Harvard of that time. George Ticknor and Noah 
Webster both complained of the isolation and provincialism of 
New England as well as the dearth of learning. After the war of 
1812 New England was on the verge of a rapid decline in indus- 
try, the manufacturers suffering greatly in comparison with the 
owners of Southern cotton, tobacco, and rice fields. Her intense 
federalism and lack of national spirit alienated from her the sym- 
pathies of the country while her priest-ridden people showed few 
signs of the adoption of modern ideas. 
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Almost suddenly, however, in the twenties and thirties a change 
comes. As if by magic the people take on a new life; they hear 
the voice of modern progress and with an alertness, a vigor, a 
spirit of perseverance in all good things they enter upon their 
great career as a people. It is the day of emancipation of 
thought, of unparalleled industrial prosperity, of a desire for 
culture that seeks in all countries and in all times for the best 
that has been thought and said, a love of the beautiful that is 
satisfied with nothing less than the best in music, art, and nature, 
a strong moral sense that wages war on every form of oppression, 
a spiritual sensitiveness that culminates in the teaching of Phil- 
lips Brooks. This is the progress, here briefly outlined, to which 
I wish to call your attention. 

And first let me say that this awakening has as its basis a 
strong industrial life. All along through their history the New 
England Puritans had been characterized by a shrewdness and 
energy that became proverbial. While the clergy had monopo- 
lized most of the culture and had pre-eminently the learned 
profession, the trader and the merchant had been constituent 
members of the commonwealth. Dr. Holmes, in his charming 
sketch of the typical gentleman, provides for a rich merchant as 
one of his ancestors—‘‘the great merchant-uncle by Copley, full 
length, sitting in his arm-chair, in a velvet cap and flowered robe, 
with a globe by him, to show the range of his commercial trans- 
actions.” Just such an ancestor you may find in tracing the 
genealogy of the leading men of the Renaissance. The Puritans 
were men of facts and figures no less than of religious earnestness, 
As Lowell says, “They built the rough meeting houses and met 
there devoutly, but they tugged hard at thecod-lines on the seas.”’ 
It is a significant fact that Benjamin Franklin was born in Bos- 
ton; for although he left there early to find in Philadelphia a 
freer and more congenial atmosphere, yet there is much of New 
England in the proverbs of Poor Richard’s Almanac. ‘The soul 
aspiring to closer communion with God planted its earthly feet on 
the firm ground of Poor Richard’s common sense.”’ 

In fisheries, in agriculture, and in shipbuilding, no less than in 
the dogged fight with natural obstacles, Yankee pluck had at- 
tracted the attention of the world, calling forth among other 
tributes that monumental piece of eloquence in Edmund Burke’s 
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speech on Conciliation with America. In the period that we are 
studying, however, this energy and business sense expressed it- 
self in manufacturing enterprises. As the result of the inventive 
genius of Watt, Stephenson, Robert Fulton, and Eli Whitney men 
had been put in possession of forces that were destined to revo- 
lutionize modern life. New England, disappointed at first in her 
experiments with factories largely on account of the Embargo 
Acts, seemed to decline. There was a prejudice among some 
against manufacturing as may be seen in the rather sentimental 
words of an early speech of Daniel Webster. 

“I am not anxious” he says, to accclerate the approach of the 
period when the great mass of American labor shall not find its 
employment in the field; when the young men of the country 
shall be obliged to shut their eyes upon external nature, upon the 
heavens and the earth, and immerse themselves in close and un- 
wholesome workshops; when thay shall be obliged to shut their 
ears to the bleatings of their own flocks upon their own hills, and 
to the voice of the lark that cheers them at the plough, that they 
may open them in dust and smoke and steam to the perpetual 
whirl of spools and spindles, and the grating of rasps and saws. 

I am not in haste to see Sheffield’s and Birmingham's in 
America.” 

Thomas Jefferson urged the same objection against factories, 
Alexander Hamilton was far nearer the truth when he said, “If 
by the necessity of things mancfactures should once be estab- 
lished and take root among us, they will pave the way still more 
for the future grandeur and glory of America.” And New Eng- 
land wisely followed the spirit of these words. With a fine 
system of good roads throughout the country, with extensive 
railroad facilities, Boston readily attained a commercial prosper- 
ity that made her the rival of New York. The Lowell family sent 
men to England to find out the secret of manufacturing cotton 
goods, thus laying the basis for one of the strongest sources of 
wealth. The development of that industry led to the manufact- 
uring center, Lowell, and many other cities about Boston: 

In 1860 $115,681,774 worth of cotton goods were manufact- 
ured in America; $79,359,990 worth of cotton goods were manu- 
factured in New England; $26,000,000 worth of cotton goods 
were manufactured in the Middle States. In 1866 all manufac- 
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tures in New York were $379,000,000; in Massachusetts, $225,- 
000,000; in Virginia, $50,000,000. 

Are these so many mere facts? Such wealth distributed leads 
to centers of life; it brings with it those comforts and necessary 
luxuries that are after all‘ho little part of a man’s life. Further- 
more, wealth when used by public spirited citizens becomes the 
ally of scholarship as it seeks for new opportunities of knowing 
the truth, the friend of musician and artists and of those who 
would enjoy music and art; wealth properly used will lead to 
public parks; finally it contributes to the fashioning of houses of 
worship where the holiness of beauty as well as the beauty of 
holiness may be realized. There is a striking saying of some 
one about Peter Chardon Brooks, a great-uncle of Phillips Brooks, 
at one time the richest man in Boston—‘“‘a merchant coining 
money as he had opportunity, buying land, making investments, 
sending out cargos, negotiating bonds, pursuing a just course, 
yet he did his full share of public good.” And there were many 
men of his type in and about Boston. 

As one reads the story of Boston philanthropy, he must feel 
that the beginning of public spirit on a large scale was there. I 
have spoken of the Lowell family. A cousin of James Russell 
endowed Lowell Institute, the popular University of Boston, 
where lectures by distinguished men are given every year. No 
one can estimate the influence of series of lectures by such men as 
Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Agassiz, Presidents Eliot and Hadley, 
Lyman Abbott, and Henry Drummond. As long as Boston is a 
city this man’s work goes on. Or take a family like that of the 
Appletons, rich merchants of Boston. One of them left $200,000 to 
Harvard College and his heirs gave $50,000 for the erection of 
Appleton Chapel, where so many distinguished divines have 
ministered to the students of that university. One of the daugh- 
ters was the wife of Longfellow; through the generosity of her 
father they lived in Craigie House which with its historic asso- 
ciations, its delightful study, its ample yards and its magnificent 
trees was an ideal home for America’s most beloved poet. One 
of the greatest wits of Boston was Tom Appleton, the idol of the 
men of Cambridge and Boston, patron of art, friend of learning. 
Through such men and families as the Appletons and Lowells, 
men of culture as well as of affairs, came all those manifestations 
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of public spirit that we find perpetuated in buildings and endow- 
ments. 

The striking thing about it all is that there were so many men 
of this type. It became a recognized standard that every Boston 
man who died without leaving something to Harvard College was 
disgraced forevermore. It is this that distinguishes Harvard 
from the recently endowed institutions of the country. Harv- 
ard’s grounds, buildings, endowments, are the gifts of an in- 
numerable host of alumni and friends whose acquisition of wealth 
was an incentive “to do some perpetual good on the earth.” I 
have already spoken of the Appleton Chapel. More interesting 
is the establishment of the Smith Chair of Modern Languages at 
Harvard. In 1815 Abiel Smith, Esq., of Boston, left a bequest of 
$20,000 to found a Chair of Modern Languages, the first in this 
country. The first man to occupy that chair was George Tick- 
nor who went abroad to study for three years and came back 
with a scholarly ambition that led to the writing of the standard 
history of Spanish literature, in addition to his excellent work as 
an organizer of adepartment and as aneducational reformer. His 
successor in 1835 was no other than Longfellow, who also had 
spent three years abroad—in France, Italy, Spain and Germany— 
and came to Harvard with a consuming zeal for the study of 
modern literature. When after teaching for twenty years he re- 
signed his position, he was succeeded by James Russell Lowell, 
the ablest critic and altogether the most representative man of 
letters that this country has had. This position he held until he 
was appointed minister to Spain in 1877. Through the be- 
neficence of one man culture influences were thus set in motion 
that no one can estimate at this time, for the study of modern 
languages may be said to date from the founding of this chair. 

I have just said that in 1820 the University of Virginia was 
in some respects more promising than Harvard; but in 1875 the 
comparison in every respect was in Harvard’s favor, and one ex- 
planation of it was that in the meantime New England had 
become rich and besides had given birth to a remarkable number 
of public spirited men. The same difference is seen in the com- 
parative development of Boston and Charleston. 

What is the explanation of this public spirit? The answer to 
that question would call for an examination of the whole struct- 
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ure of New England society. I can only very briefly indicate it 
here. John Adams once met Major Langhorn, of Virginia, in 
Paris. Adams says in his diary, “I offered to give him a receipt 
for making a New England in Virginia. He desired it; and I 
recommend to him town meetings, training days, town schools 
and ministers, giving him a short explanation of each article. 
The meeting house and school house and training field are where 
New England men are formed.” The remark illustrates the dif- 
ference between Massachusetts and Virginia. New England was 
settled by communities or congregations rather than by individ- 
uals who obtained large tracts of land; the land was granted to 
a body of freemen. They decided all questions of religion, of 
politics, of social life, in the town meeting. In town meeting 
they gave out the land and levied taxes for good roads, schools, 
and for libraries. Thomas Jefferson realized the strength of such 
a strong local government when he said, “‘I felt the foundations 
of the government shaken under my feet by the New England 
townships. What would the unwieldy counties of the Middle, 
the South and the West do? Call a county meeting, and the 
drunken loungers at and about the court house would have col- 
lected, the distances being too great for the good people and the 
industrious generally to attend. As Cato, then, concluded every 
speech with the words, Carthago delenda est, so do I every opin- 
ion with the injunction, divide the counties into wards.” 
Undoubtedly this strong local government and this strong 
local spirit kept New England from getting the national spirit for 
many years, just as the spirit of State pride influenced the South. 
And yet one cannot but admire the strong community spirit that 
resulted in the public spirit of which I have spoken. We in the 
South have sometimes cared more for national policies than for 
municipal policies; we have thought more of people whom we 
have never seen than of our neighbors and friends. These New 
England towns fully realized the meanings of Burke’s words 
when he defined a community as a partnership. “The liberty of 
the individual man,” says Weeden, ‘was enshrined in the home- 
stead, but the dependence of the enlightened citizen was incorpo- 
rated in a body of duties and privileges. The duty of the citizen 
weighed upon these men. .... The social tendency, deeper 
than their policies and deeper than their religion, this inevitable 
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necessity binding the settlers together issued, in a better regulated 
community than the world had even seen.” 

I can illustrate my point by citing another extract from the 
diary of JohnAdams. In 1761 he was just beginning the practice 
of law in Quincy, Mass., when the town meeting appointed him 
surveyor of highways. “Accordingly,” hesays, “I went to plough- 
ing and ditching and blowing rocks and building an entirely new 
bridge of stone below Dr. Millex’s. The best workmen in town 
were employed in laying the foundation and placing the bridge.” 
Under the law brought in by him and adopted in the town meet- 
ing the roads are repaired to thisday. John Adams served his 
apprenticeship as a stateman by doing some permanent work for 
his naghbors. 

One of the best towns in New England is Concord, thirty miles 
from Boston, a town that Dr. Holmes said might sit for the por- 
trait of a typical New England town. One is interested in it as 
the home of Emerson, Hawthorn, the Thoreaus and the Alcotts. 
One sees it and feels that it is still more interesting as the best 
expression of the community life of which we have heard so much- 
As one drives up the streets he is struck with the comely appear- 
ance of everything, the orderliness, the beautiful yards, the good 
streets, the up-to-date public library. In the center of the town 
is the old meeting house where for many years the citizens have 
met to determine their community affairs. I was told that 
Emerson always attended these meetings and was frequently 
appointed to do public duties. Here were delivered the lyceum 
lectures from year to year, Emerson himself delivering 100 during 
his life time. Near the meeting-house is the old cemetery where 
one reads the inscriptions on tombstones 200 years old, setting 
forth the deeds of the founders of the town and their descendants 
for several generations. One is struck with the fact that families 
have remained so nearly the same, the names on the tombstones 
of the seventeenth century still perpetuated in the sturdy and 
prosperous families of to-day—the Hosmers, Barretts, Emersons. 
They have taken pains to let men know the history of their town, 
believing with Lowell that “words pass as wind, but where 
great deeds are done, a power abides transfused from sire to son.”’ 
Everywhere on the streets are memorial tablets, monuments, in- 
scriptions, that preserve the past. 
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If Concord is the typical small town of Massachusetts and 
Cambridge the most distinguished of all the academic towns of 
America, and Lowell the most representative of the new manu- 
facturing centers, Boston is of course the city that is the center of 
New England. Space does not allow me to notice its history and 
its development from the time when it was not unlike Charleston 
in point of wealth and culture to the time when it became one of 
the great industrial centers of the country. The Bostonians have 
a very just cause to be proud of their record and I share Dr. 
Holmes’s enthusiastic description of the old state house as “the 
hub of the universe.” I have already referred to the great public 
buildings, the parks and the churches of the city. After all, how- 
ever, we must judge her by the men who lived there—the general 
average of manhood and the great leaders of men. I doubt if 
there has been any city since the days of Athens where the general 
average of culture was so high. And it would tax any city to 
show such a muster of great names as those who were all living 
at one time in the city of Boston: such statesmen as Daniel Web- 
ster, Charles Sumner, Edward Everett, Wend-Il Phillips; such 
preachers as Channing, James Freeman Clarke, Theodore Parker, 
Edward Everett Hale, and Phillips Brooks; such historians as 
Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Parkman; such publishers as Fields 
and Scudder; such artists as Story, Hunt, Allston, Vedder, and 
imported men who decorated Trinity church and the Public Li- 
brary; and if we may come to a climax with men of letters there 
lived in Boston or within thirty miles of Boston at one time 
Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, and 
the significant thing about all these men was that they realized 
their relation to the public. Just as the rich men of whom I have 
already spoken gave that the public might enjoy the privileges of 
the rich, so these statesmen, preachers, musicians, artists, poets, 
publishers realized the ties that bound them to the community. 
Upon the lyceum platform, through magazines like the North 
American Review and the Atlantic Monthly, through school and 
college they exercised a commanding influence on the life of the 
whole country. 

In giving Boston’s roll of fame, I omitted two whose influence 
has been as far reaching as any of these: Horace Mann, who was 
the leader in the greatest movement in the direction of universal 
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education that we have yet had, and President Eliot, who more 
than any other American, has had most influence in determining 
the ideals of highereducation in thiscountry. In front of thestate- 
house in Boston are two statues, Horace Mann and Daniel Web- 
ster, the educator and the orator. In 1837 Mann, a promising 
lawyer and statesman, was elected secretary of the new Board of 
Education of Massachusetts. In point of salary and seemingly 
in point of influence it was a decided sacrifice, to go into a work 
that was anything but inviting. With rare energy, unmatched 
wisdom, and consuming zeal he set about his work of reorganiz- 
ing and vitalizing the educational system of his State. To be sure 
his work was not that of initiating schools, for Massachusetts 
had always believed in education. From the beginning the New 
England towns had established schools for all the people. The 
prayer of the Apostle Eliot was answered, “Lord, for schools 
everywhere among us; that our schools may flourish; that betore 
we die we may be so happy as to see a good school encouraged in 
every plantation of the colony.” In the constitution of 1647 it 
was declared that it is the right and duty of government to pro- 
vide for the support of free schools; that every man should be 
taxed therefor, whether he have children or not—the first law 
ever passed by which a self-governing community was authorized 
to offer the elements of knowledge to all children and youth. We 
must not think, however, that these schools were all that they 
might have been. In course of time they became inadequate to 
the needs of a growing State. When Horace Mann took charge 
of the work he found a distressing state of affairs—poor school- 
houses, ill-prepared teachers working on meagre salaries, miser- 
able text-books, wrong ideals of training—a state of affairs similar 
to that about which we hear so much in the South to-day. 
As a result the richer and more influential classes were withdraw- 
ing their support from the schools and establishing academies, 
while the masses of the people were being neglected. There had 
been comparatively little change in the character of the schools 
since the days of the seventeenth century. 

Horace Mann was pre-eminently equipped for the situation here 
outlined. A poor boy in one of the smaller towns he had suffered 
from the meagre schooling offered. The only schools he knew 
were a perpetual grind of memorizing school-books that were 
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often “‘written to conceal rather than to reveal the secrets of the 
elementary three r’s."” A correct verbatim recitation from a dry 
and dusty school-book was expected from him. “It needed a 
mighty intensity of purpose behind a native longing for knowl- 
edge to carry such a sensitive, ambitious, and conscientious boy 
unharmed through the perilous years from five to fifteen.” Now 
that he had the chance to come to the rescue of the children of his 
native State, he brought to the task profound study of all the 
facts in the case, a willingness to get the best light from all parts 
of this country and Europe, and an unusual combination of high 
statesmanship, overpowering enthusiasm, and magnetic power 
and wisdom in handling men. Through a series of masterly 
reports, through ceaseless agitation by himself and other speak- 
ers, through teachers’ institutes, and above all through personal 
contact with men he aroused public sentiment, inspired teachers 
with a new sense of the dignity and sacredness of their work and 
made himself the personal friend of his 80,000 children, as he 
called them. “Never,” says his biographer, “was acommonwealth 
in Christendom more thoroughly besieged, bombarded, over- 
whelmed as by a cyclone of agitation than Massachusetts during 
the twelve years of the administration of Horaze Mann...... 
For twelve years he was virtually superintendent of schools in 
every town and city in the State.” 

A writer in the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1896-7, after outlining the work of Horace Mann here indicated, 
says: “Would that Horace Mann could now revisit the scene of 
his labors and be lead from one beautiful and convenient school- 
house to another till he felt that coming back to his own dear 
commonwealth was like a welcome to one of the many mansions 
reserved for the faithful in the life eternal.’’ Not only better 
school houses, but better text-books, a greater uniformity in the 
common school system, better teachers, thousands of libraries, 
tell the story of the work he inaugurated. He realized to some 
extent his desire “to discover by what means a non-thinking, 
non-reflecting, non-speaking child can most surely be trained into 
a noble citizen, ready to contend for the right and to do for the 
right.” And in addition to all these local achievements he became 
the herald of a new day in all the country—the father of our com- 
mon schools. He contributed to the making for the nation of two 
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sayings of enduring wisdom: “The successive generations of men 
taken collectively, constitute a great commonwealth;” ‘The 
property of the commonwealth is pledged for the education of all 
its youth up to such a point as will save them from poverty and 
vice and prepare them for adequate performance of their social 
and civil duties.” 

Searcely less inspiring is the history of the achievements of 
President Eliot. I do not speak of him as the greatest force in 
the higher education of this country for the past generation 
because he is at the head of America’s greatest university. I 
might have said that Harvard is to-day the greatest university 
because she has had at her head since 1869 Charles W. Eliot. He 
has not only re-created and reorganized Harvard in every depart- 
ment, but he has done snore than any tenother men to harmonize 
the various parts of vur educational system. It is worth while 
to know some of the definite facts about his life and work. In 
1853, soon after graduating from Harvard, he was offered the 
position of treasurer of a cotton mill in Lowell, Mass. He was at 
that time getting only the salary of a tutor, but he declined the 
offer because he had already formulated certain definite educa- 
tional ideals. From 1863 to 1865 he studied science in Europe 
and incidentally made an investigation of educational conditions 
in France and Germany, thus laying the foundation of his wide 
outlook on modern educational institutions. In 1869 he was 
elected president of Harvard College against the bitter protest of 
alumni and friends of the college, who preferred a clergyman or a 
politician. Taking up his work with this opposition he soon 
showed himself master of the situation. 

Harvard had a president, and the country a “prime minister 
of education.” During the past twenty-five years he has in 
the Law, Medical, and Biblical departments, raised the standards 
of admission so high that a college diploma from some reputable 
college is required for entrance; by adding chairs of instruction 
and facilities for.instruction he has brought them into line with the 
most progressive professional schools of the country. By bring- 
ing all of them into vital relation with the academic department 
he has unified the university as never before. His next problem 
was to reorganize the academic department by thorough-going 
reforms in the way of elective courses, thus breaking up the dead 
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level of uniformity that had left little room for individual prefer- 
ence or talent. By introducing new schools and providing new 
facilities in the way of libraries and laboratories he added to the 
efficiency of the institution. More far-reaching still was his crea- 
tion and differentiation of the graduate school for the making of 
specialists. Six years after his inauguration as president, Johns 
Hopkins University began the first real graduate school in this 
country. Too much cannot be said by way of commendation of 
that university for its pioneer work in behalf of university train- 
ing. But President Eliot, quick to profit by the experience of 
Hopkins and better acquainted with German universities than 
President Gilman, began to develop graduate work; by reason of 
her constantly increasing wealth Harvard forged far to the front 
of all sister institutions and stands there to-day. 

Before all this work was accomplished President Eliot had seen 
that he must take up the whole question of secondary education, 
both as it was related to the private academy and the public 
high school. A notable address at the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1892 resulted in the appointment of the famous Com- 
mittee of Ten whose report is the working basis of every school 
in this country to-day. With the comprehensive grasp of a great 
statesman he has seemed in these later days to have his eye on 
our whole educational system. He is not a popular speaker like 
Mann but by his appeals to good sense and reason and by the 
admirable poise of his personality he has had an unprecedented 
influence over the thoughful men of the country. As President 
Hadley said in 1900, “I wish to propose the health of President 
Eliot, who, by his work, his example, his thought, and his fear- 
lessness, has given every institution the right to claim him.” 
Recent celebrations at Yale, John Hopkins, and Columbia have 
been noteworthy evidences of his unquestioned leadership. If I 
have spoken somewhat at length of Dr. Eliot, it is because I have 
desired to represent through him one of the most significant 
educational movements that we have had. For many a year to 
come the institutions of this country will follow in the lines 
marked out by Eliot. 

Not the least of all his services is that he has nationalized and 
democratized provincial and conservative Harvard. In address 
after address he hasexpressed the need of connecting all university 
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progress with the needs of a democracy. If his most significant 
book from an educational point of view is Educational Reform, 
his most notable book from a political standpoint is America’s 
Contribution to Civilization, in which he states with remarkable 
lucidity his views of some of the problems of the nation. Like 
President Hadley’s recently published book, it is a recognition of 
the fact that the university must be of the nation. In Dr. Eliot’s 
inaugural address in 1869 after outlining his policy as president 
he concluded by saying, “And what will the university do for the 
community? First, it will make a rich return of learning, poetry 
and piety. Secondly, it will foster the sense of public duty—that 
great virtue which makes republics possible.””’ There have been 
doubts, in times yet recent, whether culture were not selfish: 
whether men of refined tastes and manners could really love 
liberty, and be ready to endure hardness for her sake. In yonder 
old playground, fit spot whereon to commemorate the manliness 
which there was nurtured, shall soon rise a noble movement 
which for generations will give convincing answer tosuch shallow 
doubts; for over its gates will be written, ‘In memory of the sons 
of Harvard who died for their country.’ The future of the uni- 
versity will not be unworthy of its past.” 














Southern History in American Universities 
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The efforts made to preserve the sources and to write the 
annals of the South have been determined by the same forces 
which shape the historiography of any people, the sense of nation- 
ality and the prevailing ideals of education. In the colonial era 
few attempts were made at comprehensive historical writing and 
these abound in a wit and raciness which smack of the soil and a 
local pride characteristic of all provincial communities. It was 
not till the close of the second war with England and the rapid 
growth of nationality which followed, that Americans manitested 
much interest in their antecedents. This took the form of an 
ardent hero-worship. Weems, the parson, peddler, and biogra- 
pher, well represents the nature of the awakening historic sense 
of the American people of that day. In time, however, this vigor- 
ous self-consciousness produced more scholarly results, and in the 
South, during the generation preceding the war, a number of 
State histories were published which have not yet been surpassed 
as secondary authorities. The names of McMahon and Bozman, 
Campbell and Howison, Hawks and Rivers, and Stevens and 
McCall are familiar to the students of Maryland, Virginia, Caro- 
lina, and Georgia history. There is thiscriticism to be offered on 
all authors of the ante-bellum school; they neglected social and 
economic development and made history serve some moral end. 
The relation of industrial and social forces to political life was 
rarely considered, never to any marked degree, and it remains for 
the modern investigator to reconstruct from sources often meagre 
and unsatisfactory those phases of our past. 

The Civil War and the passions it engendered were no more 
conducive to a sane and rational attitude toward the problems 
of the past than to those of the present. In a few years after the 
end of the struggle the market was full of biographies, memoirs, 
and “pictorial histories” written by participants in the events 
described and worthless as adequate estimates of the period, 
But the altered industrial and social conditio.s which were the 
permanent results of the war, made possible ncw ideals of educa- 
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tion and scholarship. The contrast between the old and the new 
civilization cannot be better illustrated than by the change in the 
study and writing of history. Some excellent work is still done 
by authors of general histories, especially by Mr. McCrady on 
South Carolina. But.gradually historical rescarch and teaching 
are being carried on by an increasing number of professional 
scholars, men who have the spirit and methods of the niodern 
university. Their writings are intensive, they deal with some 
special subject or phase of political or economic development and 
are usually published in some scries of university monographs. 
An investigation of the growth and extent of this new study of 
Southern history has well repaid the time the writer has given to 
it and the results are here presented. 

First in time and influence on scholarship in the South has heen 
the work done at the Johns Hopkins University. Its place in the 
educational history of America is too well known to be dealt 
with here. At one time it had a monopoly of all graduate 
instruction. But as other institutions have developed schools of 
advancce cesearch, a change has taken place in the personnel of 
the Hopkins student body. Eastern students have come to lock 
to their own section for instruction, and hecause of its location 
in Baltimore, Hopkins is gradually becoming a distinctly Southern 
institution. The president’s report for 1901 makes the following 
statement: 

“During the past year 236 out of a total of 465 advanced 
students have been enrolled from the South. The benefits of 45 
scholarships out of a total of 70 are limited to the South, and the 
other 25 and also 20 fellowships are open to the competition of 
Southern students.” 

From the beginning American institutional and economic his. 
tory has been emphasized by the Department of History and 
along with the change in the personnel of the student hody, an 
increasing tendency toward research and advanced instruction in 
Southern history has been a marked feature of work in the uni- 
versity. The “Studies in Historical and Political Science” has a 
larger number of Southern subjects than any other series of uni. 
versity publications. The library of Hopkins in connection with 
the libraries of Baltimore and Washington offer the hest materia] 
for the use of the investigator, and at present this is the only 
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institution which offers systematic instruction in Southern his- 
tory. The first step toward this intensive study of the South 
was the acquisition of books and manuscripts. In 1891 there 
was presented to the university a large number of books and 
pamphlets relating to slavery collected by General J. G. Birney, a 
presidential candidate in 1844, and continued by his son, General 
William Birney, of Washington City. This is the largest and 
most complete collection on the subject in existence. In April of 
the same year Colonel Thomas Scharf, of Baltimore, donated to 
the University his large collection of manuscripts, pamphlets, 
autographs, and other historical material, dating from colonial 
times to the close of the Civil War. This collection, said the 
donor, “embodies the result of thirty years’ systematic research 
and a large expenditure of money, and was accumulated with the 
view of carrying out certain work, both that which I have 
already completed, and other designs which the pressure of other 
duties now compels me definitely to abandon.” The purpose in 
making the gifts was that which alone could prompt the action 
“I have long noted with regret how imperfectly the history’ 
general and local, of the Southern States has been written, and’ 
the fact that this imperfection has been largely due to the absence 
or inaccessibility of material. No great collection of Southern 
historical documents exists. It is my hope that the Johns Hop- 
kins University, founded by a Southern man in a Southern city, 
may see the way to do for the South what the Northern univer. 
sities have done for the North, and become the general repository 
for Southern history.” 

A third collection of books is that begun by the late Professor 
Adams in 1898 of recent publications by Southern authors or 
books relating to the South. At the time of his death, in the 
summerof 1901, between two and three hundred volumes had 
been brought together. 

After the acquisition of such sources it was only natural that 
instruction in the field should be offered. Since 1896 systematic 
class work in Southern history has been given by Dr. J.C. Ballagh, 
Associate in History. The course is arranged to cover three years 
of graduate instruction; the work of each year supplements that 
of the preceding, but may also be taken as a unit in itself. Among 
the topics treated in 1900-1901 were the colonial land and labor 
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systems, the relation of Southern economic development to the 
tariff, slavery, public improvements, and other political issues and 
“the influence of Southern agriculture upon incipient commerce 
and manufactures.’ Also a conference of one hour a week is 
offered to those carrying on research. Such work as this, giving 
the student a large amount of information which formerly could 
be acquired only by extended private reading, encourages research 
and will hasten the day when students and teachers will have a 
better conception of what the South has been and its relation to 
the life of the nation. 

The growtlr of interest in Southern history at the Hopkins has 
manifested itself in the monographs of applicants for the doctor’s 
degree. In the twenty-five years of its life, “fifty-three Southern 
members of the Department of History have written 748 mono- 
graphs, books or articles, of which 316 have been specifically on 
the South, while non-Southern men have written 51 articles in 
addition upon the South.” From 1895 to 1901, a period of six 
years, as many monographs on the South have been published in 
the “Studies” as in the first twelve years of the series. Sucha 
record is one to be honored in any field of research, especially in 
one so important and long neglected. 

Not so valuable for contribution to the study of the South 
already made, as for the promise of such work in the future, are 
the monographs of students of history in Columbia University. 
The courses in history are among those offered by the Faculty of 
Political Science and for a number of years history was subordi- 
nate to constitutional law and political science. But gradually a 
Department of History has developed within the Political Science 
School and its guiding spirit has heen research, the study of his- 
tory from contemporary documents and sources. In American 
History, two fields of investigation have been developed, the 
colonial and reconstruction periods. The monographs which 
represent private study in these periods are not the conventional 
brochures of fifty or sixty pages but volumes of from two hundred 
to five hundred pages. The instruction in colonial history is given 
by Professor Osgood and much attention is devoted to the growth 
of the British system and policy of colonial administration. The 
theses prepared under his direction treat the political and consti- 
tutional life of the colonies with reference to the efforts of the 
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English government to develop a definite system of colonial con- 
trol. A new interpretation has thus been given to a most 
important period of our history and a generation or more of 
patient research will pass before some of the most important 
problems of the colonial system will be understood. One of the 
best studies that has been made in the light of these ideas is that 
on Maryland by N. D. Merenniss, and others are in preparation on 
North and South Carolina. 

In closer relation to the question of to-day is the instruction 
and work in the period of reconstruction. A series of lectures is 
offered by Professor Dunning on the constitutional principles 
which were active from 1860 to 1867 and the course of recon- 
struction in various States has been or is being investigated by 
students. The most thorough study of the conditions of recon- 
struction in any one State is Reconstruction in Mississippi, by 
Jas. W. Garner, a volume of more than four hundred pages. The 
book is written by a Southerner and is fair and impartial. The 
workings of presidential and congressional reconstruction are 
not only treated, but political and economic activities during the 
war, and economic and legal aspects of reconstruction are con- 
sidered. Its plan and method of exposition make the book the 
nearest approach to an ideal for its kind that has yet been pro- 
duced. 

Closely related to all lecturing and writing on reconstruction 
problems is the Townsend Library of National, State, and Indi- 
vidual Civil War Records. In November, 1860, Thomas S$. Town- 
send began to compile magazine articles, news reports, and every 
kind of evidence bearing on the conditions of sectional strife. 
The collection was made day by day as events took place and 
was continued through the war and thie first five years of recon- 
struction. The results of Mr. Townsend’s labor and care are 
ninety volumes of printed matter, each volume larger than a 
bank ledger and containing six hundred pages. To make this 
mass of material of practical value it had to be collated and 
epitomized, and so a second work of thirty volumes, of thirteen 
hundred pages each, has been prepared, called the “Encyclopedia.” 
Since 1870 Mr. Townsend has kept a close watch on current 
events and has in preparation a similar record of the last thirty 
years. Such a collection of records, in which history tells its own 
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story as it is made, is a marvel and monument of industry and 
genius. Various attempts were made to secure the collection by 
the Government, but failed on account of various political com- 
plications. In 1895 it was bought privately by Mr. Augustus 
Schermerhorn, a trustee of Columbia, and was presented to the 
University, perhaps the most unique and valuable repository of 
matter relating to American history. 

One of the most valuable repositories of material for the history 
of the Middle West and the South is the library of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society at Madison. 

The society was founded in 1846 but its period of usefulness 
began in 1854 when Lyman C. Draper became secretary. Dur- 
ing the five years previous to his administration, the society had 
acquired only fifty volumes. By the end of his first year’s service, 
he had collected one thousand volumes and one thousand pam- 
phlets and documents. From then till his death in 1891, his life 
was devoted to securing and preserving the sources of American 
history. Dr. Draper’s method of investigation was not limited to 
collecting books and documents. Yet he preserved letters and ac- 
counts of interviews while searching for records. The manuscript 
collection he made consists of four hundred folio volumes, and 
much the larger proportion of these volumes record conversa- 
tions and correspondence. The period covered by his researches 
is from 1735 to the close of the war of 1812 and the geographical 
territory from the Hudson River to the Wabash, from Charleston 
to Louisville. Six volumes in the collection relate to the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence, and others contain early 
manuscripts relative to the history of Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and the battle of King’s 
Mountain. The society’s newspaper files are extensive, number- 
ing nine thousand volumes, especially strong from the year 1830 
on.* 

Of equal valueis the large collection of books relating to Slavery 
and the Civil War, consisting of more than 1,600 titles.t The 
society has taken special pains to secure Southern war literature 





*Annotated Catalogue of Newspaper Files in the Library of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin. Madison, 1898. 

+Catalogue of Books on the War of the Rebellion and Slavery in the Library 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Madison, 1887. Many volumes 
have been added since this catalogue was made. 
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and has “practically all of the special histories, personal nara- 
tives, and biographies of generals issued for and by Southern men 
and women,” among them many publications not usually found 
in Northern libraries. 

In the sanie city is located the University of Wisconsin, and its 
library and that of the Historical Society are under the same 
roof. Ninety-five per cent of the readers in the Society’s library 
are instructors and students of the University. This leads one 
to inquire how the rich materials of the library are being utilized 
in the study of American history. That the opportunity is ap- 
preciated and turned to its best advantage seems certain from 
the courses announced in the catalogue. Professor Turner gives 
graduate instruction extending over two years on the Economic 
and Social History of the United States to 1850, also a course on 
the West, while an instructor offers work in American Section- 
alism, “fa study of the geographical distribution of political 
parties, with special reference to the economic factors in this rise 
and decline.” In these courses, says Professor Turner, “the 
sectional evolution and peculiarities of the South are especially 
traced.”’ In that on the West, “the conditions of the Southern 
westward movement” are discussed and this “involves a detailed 
study of the occupation of the Great Valley and the Piedmont of 
the whole South as well as the occupation of Kentucky and 
Tennessee and the other southwestern States.”* The interest in 
these phases of history has extended to the undergraduates and 
among the senior theses in the university library are a number on 
such subjects as “Economic Characteristics of Slavery in 1850,” 
“Social and Economic Influences in the Virginia Convention of 
1824-30,” and the “Anti-Slavery Movement in Kentucky prior 
to 1849.” 

Since the School of History in the University was not organ- 
ized till 1900 and candidates for higher degrees are not yet re- 
quired to publish their dissertation, the product of these compre- 
hensive plans of study is yet to come. 

The older universities of New England have not been inatten- 
tive, of recent years, to theSouth as a field for historical research. 
Dr. Frank Strong, now President of the University of Kansas, 





*Letter to the writer. 
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offered at Yale in 1897-98 a course of lectures on the Political 
and Social History of the Southern States. Since 1896 Professor 
J. C. Schwab has given lectures on the “Finances of the Confed- 
eracy.” These lectures have recently been put into book form and 
expose the internal weakness of the seceding states. Example 
after example is given of the futile legislation of a people gifted 
with imagination and theoretical knowledge which they could 
not put into practice, a condition very similar to certain phases 
of the French Revolution. 

While instruction in Southern history as such has been offered 
at Yale, the university has no series of publications and there is 
no requirement for the publication of theses. This weakness of 
Yale is the strength of Harvard. Though nolectures are devoted 
exclusively to the South, some of the ablest monographs in the 
Harvard Historical Series deal with Southern problems. Among 
the earlier issues are Houston’s Nullification in South Carolina 
and DuBois’s Suppression of the African Slave Trade. Recently 
Smith’s “History of the Free Soil Parties” and Miss Locke’s “‘Anti- 
Slavery in America previous to 1809,” in the Radcliffs Mono- 
graphs, have been published, and Siebert’s “History of the Under- 
ground Railway” though not published by the University, repre- 
sents work done there. In two other institutions some courses 
are offered and some individual investigations have been carried 
on which are a distinct contribution to the historical literature 
of the South. At the University of Pennsylvania Professor Mac- 
Master’s seminars in the Jackson ear and the period since the 
Civil War must in time bear fruit in a number of studies, Already 
“Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction” by Charles McCarthy has at- 
tracted favorable comment and two other monographs are soon 
to be published. ‘‘The Status of the Free Negro in the South before 
the Civil War” and the “Treatment of the Tory during the War 
for Independence,” will deal of interesting and important phases of 
ante-bellum life. At Chicago University a course has been offered 
in the Summer Quarter for several years on Reconstruction, but 
the only publication which has so far resulted has been Fertig’s 
‘Secession and Reconstruction in Tennessee,” a monograph of the 
older type, not so broad in plan or instructive in execution as the 
Harvard and Columbia publications. Since the recent call of 
Professor J. F. Jameson, formerly editor of the American Histori- 
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cal Review, to the Professorship of History announcement of 
courses in the history of American slavery and States rights, 
nullification, and secession have been made which in time will 
strengthen and increase the interest in Southern political and 
economic history. 

From this review of the ideals and the work of students of 
Southern history, no definite conclusion can be drawn for move- 
ments incipient or in course of development are most difficult to 
judge. But it is evident that within the last few years there 
has been awakened a new and saner interest in what the South- 
ern people have achieved, that from a small beginning at Ballti- 
more this interest has reached other university cities, and like all 
truth, the more that is known, the more extensive is the revela- 
tion of knowledge yet to be gained. The fields are white unto 
harvest. 

















The College Professor in the Public Service 


By WiiuiaMm H. Guasson, Pu. D. 


Professor Ladd, of Yale University, has attempted, in a recently 
published article, to show that the office of the college professor 
is undergoing a process of degradation—that influences are at 
work “which are bringing it down to a relatively low level of 
appreciation and reward.”* He maintains that there has been a 
decline in the motives, character, culture, and influence of the 
average college teacher. The causes and evidences of this “pro- 
cess of degradation” are presented at some length. Especially 
significant and foreboding, says Professor Ladd, is “the light- 
hearted, serio-comic, or contemptuous way in which the press and 
the public esteem the proffer of services and treat the opinions of 
the professed experts in our higher institutions of learning.” 

The course of economic and political affairs in the United States 
during the past few years affords strong ground for a totally 
different view. Notwithstanding the occasional gibes of sensa- 
tional journals and the sneers of professional politicians, there 
has been of late a growing recognition of the value of the services 
of college experts in the various departments of public work. 
This fact has been well illustrated in the methods of our national 
administration in dealing with the problems arising from the war 
with Spain. 

At the very outbreak of the war, the State Department turned 
to Columbia University for aid. Professor John Bassett Moore 
was called to be Assistant Secretary of State in order that the 
government might profit by his authoritative grasp upon both 
theory and practice of the doctrines of international law. Not 
only was his knowledge in demand at Washington, but, in the 
fall of 1898, he was asked to accompany the Peace Commission 
to Paris as secretary and expert legal adviser. After rendering 
services of great value, he returned to his chair at Columbia. His 
successor in the Department of State was another college man, 
Dr. David.J. Hill, President of the University of Rochester. 





*See Professor Ladd’s article on the ‘“‘Degradation of the Professorial Office,” 
Forum, May, 1902. 
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Peace came and we were left to solve new questions of race 
and government in an almost unknown group of islands in the 
China seas. President McKinley again sought the services of 
college professors and two out of the three civilian members of 
the first Philippine Commission came from their ranks. Dr. 
Jacob Gould Schurman, President of Cornell, became chairman of 
the Commission and Professor Dean C. Worcester of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, was associated with him. Professor Worcester 
had travelled in the Philippines and written a book about the 
islands and their people. The choice of these men by the President 
was not met in a contempuous way by press and public but, on 
the contrary, it commanded in a high degree the confidence of the 
country. Since Dr. Schurman’s resumption of his duties at Cor- 
nell, his opinions on Philippine matters have been received with 
marked respect both in and out of Congress and have undoubt- 
edly exercised great influence upon public opinion. In forming a 
second Philippine Commission, President McKinley was able to 
retain Professor Worcester and to enlist in this distant service 
another college professor, Bernard Moses, of the University of 
California, who is an authority in political science. 

Nearer home there was work to be done in the formation and 
inauguration of a government for the island of Porto Rico. Dr. 
J. H. Hollander, of Johns Hopkins University, was induced to 
accept the office of Treasurer of the island. He found there an 
antiquated and unfair system of taxation which failed to reach 
the undoubted tay-paying ability of the landed proprietors and 
weighed with undue severity upon the poorer classes of the popu- 
lation. Despite considerable opposition, he secured at the first 
session of the Porto Rican legislature the passage of a law which 
gave the island a system of finance and taxation fully in accord- 
ance with the teachings and methods of modern science. This 
application of the expert knowledge of a college professor to a 
question of the most practical nature has met with brilliant suc- 
cess and the financial stability of the island government of Porto 
Rico seems assured. In this pioneer work, Dr. Hollander was 
ably seconded by Dr. T. S. Adams, now of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

As Dr. Hollander was the pioneer in finance, so was Professor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, in the 
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field of education. He instituted normal schools, trained teachers, 
built school houses and organized for the children of Porto Rico 
a better public school system than has been enjoyed by another 
Spanish speaking people. Upon returning to his professional 
duties, Dr. Brumbaugh was succecded by a colleague at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Professor Samucl McCune Lindsay. 
Another Pennsylvania man who served the government well in 
Porto Rico was Professor Leo S. Rowe, the head of the Commis- 
sion which revised and codified the laws of the island. 

Such events of the Spanish war as the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines and the stirring trip of the Oregon around South America, 
together with the desire of manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests for better access to the markets of China and the Far East, 
brought about a renewed public interest in the construction ofan 
Isthmian Canal. In 1899 an Isthmian Canal Commission 
was authorized by Congress to make, for the information of 
Congress and the President, a thorough investigation of the 
commercial advantages, cost of construction and maintenance, 
and engineering difficulties of each of the proposed routes. Three 
of the nine members of this body were chosen from the ranks of 
college professors. Professor Emory R. Johnson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was given special charge of the inquiry 
into the industrial, financial and commercial aspects of the canal 
problem. Engineering problems involved in the construction of 
this great artificial waterway were referred to Professor William 
H. Burr, of Columbia, and to Professor Lewis M. Haupt. The 
Commission recently submitted a voluminous and informing re- 
port and Congress now has under consideration measures pro- 
viding for the construction of the canal. Although uncertainty 
with respect to the franchise and other rights of the French 
Panama Company has delayed a final decision, both Nicaragua 
and Panama routes have been pronounced entirely feasible. 

Coming back to Professor Ladd’s pessimistic views, we find 
the following: “Imagine a Congressional committee on the tariff, 
foreign relations, finance, etc., summoning for respectful consul- 
tation all those teachers whose researches have made their views 
best worth serious consideration, in the interests of the entire 
nation!”’ It does seem at first a thing possible only in the imagi- 
nation. And yet, something very like this has happened. 
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The United States Industrial Commission has recently published 
the results of its great investigation of questions pertaining to 
immigration, to labor, to agriculture, and to business. Though 
not a Congressional committee, this body resembled one in 
organization and functions. It was by law commissioned to 
report to Congress on the above mentioned subjects and to 
suggest such legislation as it might deem best. The law of 
1898, under which the Commission was instituted, provided 
that it should be composed of five members of the Senate, five 
members of the House of Representatives, appointed by the pre- 
siding officers of those bodies, and nine other persons appointed 
by the President of the United States and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. Until his death, Senator Kyle was Chairman of the Com- 
mission. Senators and Representatives serving on the Commis. 
sion received only their salaries as Members of Congress. The 
other members of the Commission were paid $3,600 per annum. 

A study of the work of this body will show that, in the interest 
of the entire nation, it did summon “for respectful consultation” 
a large number of “‘those teachers whose researches” had “made 
their views best worth serious consideration.” The active inves- 
tigations of the Commission were carried on by a corps of experts 
from the colleges. Professor E. D. Durand, of Stanford Univers- 
ity, the secretary of the Commission, shared with Mr. F. W. 
Phillips, its first vice-chairman, the chief work of direction. 
Admirable digests by Dr. Durand of the testimony received add 
much to the value of the report. He also prepared special re- 
ports on “General Statistics of Immigration and Foreign Born 
Population” and (with Mr. Charles E. Edgerton) on “Labor 
Organizations, Labor Disputes and Arbitration.” 

At the outset, the Commission selected Professor J. W. Jenks, 
of Cornell University, to take charge of the investigation of trusts 
and industrial combinations. His services in planning the work 
and in selecting and cross examining of witnesses proved so 
valuable that he was retained during practically the whole term 
of the Commission. The results of his special work are found in 
the reports on “Trust and Corporation Laws” and “Industrial 
Combinations in Europe.” Dr. Jenks has also prepared for the 
United States Department of Labor a report on “Trusts and In- 
dustrial Combinations” and is the author of a widely read pop- 
ular work on “The Trust Problem.”’ 
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An encouraging feature of the investigation of trusts was the 
willingness of the representatives of great corporate interests to 
appear before the Commission, supply needed documents, make 
detailed statements and submit to lengthy cross-examination. 
In general, these men seemed to desire to aid the Commission 
rather than to appear in any antagonistic spirit. Among the 
witnesses were such industrial leaders as Charles M. Schwab, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation; Henry O. Have- 
meyer, president of the American Sugar Refining Company; James 
B. Duke, president of the American Tobacco Company; Daniel G. 
Reid, president of the Standard Oil Company. Trust organizers, 
corporation lawyers and economic students were all well repre- 
sented. 

Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was employed as an expert on the subject of transpor- 
tation and railway labor.* Other university men whose services 
were enlisted in this department were Professor Emory R. John- 
son, of the University of Pennsylvania, Professor B. H. Meyer, of 
the University of Wisconsin, Professor W. Z. Ripley, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Dr. R. C. McCrea, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Professor Lindsay prepared a spe- 
cial report on “Railway Labor,” Professor Meyer one on “Rail- 
way Regulation under Foreign and Domestic Laws,” and Dr. 
McCrea one on the “Taxation of Transportation Companies.” 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, furnished 
important testimony in this investigation. There appeared be- 
fore the Commission persons who viewed transportation prob- 
lems from many standpoints, including railroad presidents, the 
chiefs of the various orders and brotherhoods of railway em- 
ployés, representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and students of the transportation question. 

In the subject of immigration and labor, Professor John R. 
Commons, formerly of Syracuse University, rendered important 
service. He prepared a special report on the “Economic Features 
of Immigration” and gave testimony on the problem of the un- 
employed. Professor Walter A. Wycoff, of Princeton University, 





“Professor Lindsay contributed to the Review of Reviews for December, 1901, 
an account of the work of the Industrial Commission to which the writer is in- 
debted for many of the facts here presented. 
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was also heard with regard to the conditions of living of common 
laborers. Others who gave aid in this department were Dr. Max 
West, now of Columbia University, and Mr. Charles E. Edgerton, 
late Fellow in Political Economy in Cornell University. 

Dr. John Franklin Crowell, formerly President of Trinity Col- 
lege, adds to our knowledge of agricultural conditions by a vol- 
ume on “The Distribution of Farm Products.” This report has 
been most favorably received on account of its wealth of informa- 
tion on such subjects as the movement and marketing of crops, 
the milk supply of cities, the value and effect of cold storage 
systems in the distribution of perishable products, and the effect 
upon the farmer’s interests of the grain elevatur and warehouse 
business. 

The well prepared reports of this Commission afford a striking 
example of the service which college experts are able and willing 
to render to the public. Not only have they been consulted but 
they have also planned and directed. In their hands has been - 
placed the voluntary testimony of men of all classes, including 
capitalists, corporation lawyers, railroad presidents, managers 
of great industries, labor leaders, workingmen, chiefs of labor 
bureaus, college professors, and students ofsocial problems. They 
have studied and compiled this testimony and presented the mass 
of information obtained to the public in form superior to that of 
any other investigation of similar nature conducted by the gov- 
ernment. It is true that few definite and positive conclusions 
have been announced. But full knowledge of conditions will 
prepare the way for intelligent action by legislative bodies. 

Much additional evidence of the increased activity, influence 
and usefulness of college professors in the service of the national 
government can be presented. Professor Jenks, of Cornell, after 
completing his work for the Industrial Commission, is now 
making a tour of the world, bearing a government commission 
to investigate and report upon industrial and financial conditions 
in the East. His colleague, Professor Walter F. Willcox, uas 
recently served as one of the chief statisticians of the census 
whose reports are being published. Dr. Willcox had especial 
charge of the scope and methods of the census. Previous to his work 
for the Census Bureau, he was a member of the New York State 
Board of Health. A long list of college and university instructors 
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might be given who have done valuable work in investigations 
made by the United States Department of Labor and by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Between the latter department and 
university scientific faculties there has been a frequent interchange 
of men. 

In like manner, the opinions and assistance of college professors 
are being sought in dealing with the many difficult questions 
which confront our State and municipal governments. When 
President Roosevelt was governor of New York, he was known 
to have taken the advice of Professor Jenks before announcing 
his policy in the matter of trust legislation and to have conferred 
with Professor Seligman, of Columbia, regarding financial legisla- 
tion. The public press chronicled Governor Roosevelt’s consulta- 
tion with Professor Seligman on the extremely important Ford 
Franchise Tax Bill and there was nowhere any lack of respect 
for the opinion of the expert who had made finance his life study. 

New York City has elected a university executive to be its 
mayor. As might have been expected, this has meant the bring- 
ing of many college trained meninto municipal offices. Professor 
Goodnow, of Columbia, an expert on municipal governement, 
was an influential member of the Commission which recently re- 
vised the New York charter. In the little city ot Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell professors have frequently served on the board of alder- 
men and have had a large part in carrying out an extended 
system of public improvements. Doubtless instances of this kind 
could be multiplied in other cities with the affairs of which the 
writer is not familiar. 

There is every reason to believe that the college professor is 
widening rather than contracting his field of usefulness, that his 
expert services arein increasing demand, and that his opinions are 
influential with, and respected by, the public. Our unparalleled 
industrial development is everywhere leading us from a simple 
agricultural economy to the extremely complex conditions of a 
modern industrial and commercial society. This change is con- 
stantly bringing us face to face with problems whose solution 
demands the best of intelligence and training. 

It is related of Henry C. Carey, the first great American econo- 
mist, that, in 1857, he was the guest in Paris of the Societé des 
Economistes, of which he was a corresponding member. Upon 
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the occasion of an address before the society, he had propounded 
to him among other questions the following: “Is political econ- 
omy much studied in the United States?” To this Carey replied: 
“No! All my country are born economists. Ask one of them to 
make you a pair of boots or a hat, and he will probably tell you 
that he cannot, for the reason that he has never served an ap- 
prenticeship to a bootmaker or a hatter; but ask him to amend 
the bank act, and he will tell you he will with the greatest pleas- 
ure imaginable, nothing being easier.” 

In this spirit, much foolish and harmful legislation has been 
placed upon our statute books. The present day problems o¢ 
industrial combination, monetary policy, taxation, tariff, suf. 
frage, municipal and colonial government have, however, as- 
sumed such pressing importance that legislators are learning to 
distrust that cheerful optimism which looks for good results 
from hap-hazard and makeshift measure. The need of wise 
counsel and expert guidance is recognized. Men who have made 
economic, political and social questions a life study are being 
called into the public service. As the preceding pages have shown, 
they are coming from universites and colleges. 

It may be objected that the teacher’s performance of public 
service will interfere with the discharge of his duties to the insti_ 
tution with which he is immediately connected. In some cases 
his courses may suffer temporary interruption and kis classes 
may fall into less competent hands, but the compensation is 
found in the importance of the work accomplished for State or 
nation and in the growth which comes to the teacher through 
application of academic learning to the most practical exigencies 
of public life. His work will gain in those qualities which make 
it directly useful to students after college years are over. More- 
over, the fact that the college professor has done public service of 
recognized value will make him more influential as a leader of 
thought and add to the prestige of the institution which he 
serves. 

There is a large field of service for the professor which will not 
require his absence from his chair. He may devote himself to the 
championship of correct views of public affairs in his immediate 
locality. He may be found in the front rank of those who are 
striving to secure good government in the city and State. Not 
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blind with the prejudice of narrow partisanship, he may be free 
enough to oppose any policy of dislionor. He may be the perpet- 
ual foe of the spoilsman, the mountebank, and the demagogue in 
politics. College men are proving acceptable public servants in 
the work of investigation and information. They should not 
shirk the more trying responsibilities of discussion and leadership. 
Charles Francis Adams was right when he told the members of 
the American Historical Association, at their recent Washington 
meeting, that as investigators and students of past politics, they 
should stand ready to discuss live political subjects in the histori- 
cal spirit and to offer solutions of our present day problems in 
accordance with the teachings of history. If the responsibility is 
accepted and the duty discharged with dignity and fidelity, there 
will be no turther question of the degradation of the professorial 
office nor of itsloss in esteem and in power with the public. 











Andrew Johnson’s Administration 


By Burr James Ramace, Pu. D. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


What Johnson and most of the Southern people failed to under- 
stand—and naturally so perhaps—was the sudden injection of the 
mass of blacks into the political population of their section. As 
slaves the blacks had enjoyed neither civil nor political rights. 
They could not make contracts, not even the contract of mar- 
riage, neither could they acquire property, sue or be sued, or 
testify in the ordinary courts of justice. They were not even 
entitled to have surnames. Under the provisional governments 
instituted by Johnson something was done to bring both the 
public and the private law into harmony with the altered state 
of society. Unfortunately, however, more than one Southern 
State Legislature now passed laws in regard to the blacks which 
were far from being either wise or just. Such Legislation not only 
caused the freedmen to distrust their former owners and threw 
them into the arms of the carpetbaggers and scalawags, but pro- 
duced genuine alarm throughout the North, where it was feared 
that the South, supported by Johnson, might be able to undo the 
results of the war. Johnson’s policy of resolution was becoming 
more and more unpopular, therefore, when Congress convened in 
December, 1865. Two reports made at about this time on the 
condition of the South did much to influence public opinion in the 
North. These were made by Carl Schurz andGeneralGrant. The 
former, at Johnson’s request, had made an extensive tour through 
the South in the summer of 1805. In the autumn of the same 
year Grant had paid a hurried visit to several Southern cities and 
on his return to Washington had given his impressions to the 
President in theform of a letter. The President transmitted both 
documents to Congress. 

The report of Schurz was so irifluential a factor in shaping the 
subsequent legislation adopted by Congress that it may be well 
to quote somewhat liberally the opinions therein expressed: 

If nothing were necessary, [said Schurz], but to restore the machinery 


of government in the States lately in rebellion in point of form, the 
movements made to that end by the people of the South might be con- 
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sidered satisfactory. But if it is required that the Southern people 
should also. accommodate themselves to the results of the war in point 
of spirit, these movements fall far short of what must be insisted upon. 


The report went on to say that the loyalty of the masses and 
most of the leaders of the Southern people consisted in submission 
to necessity. It was claimed that, except in individual cases, 
there was an entire absence of that national spirit which forms 
the basis of true loyalty and patriotism. 


The emancipation of the slaves is submitted to, [continued Schurz], 
only in so far as chattel slavery in the old form could not be kept up. 
But although the freedman is no longer considered the property of the 
individual master, he is considered the slave of society, and all independ- 
ent State legislation will share the tendency to make him such. The 
ordinances abolishing slavery passed by the conventions under the 
pressure of circumstances will not be looked upon as barring the estab- 
lishment of a new form of servitude. Practical attempts on the part of 
the Southern people to deprive the negro of his rights as a freeman may 
result in bloody collisions and will certainly plunge Southern society 
into restless fluctuations and anarchical confusion. Such evils can be 
prevented only by continuing the control of the national government in 
the South until free labor is fuily developed and the new order of things 
perfected. This desirable result will be hastened by a firm declaration 
on the part of the government, that national control in the South will 
not cease until such results are secured. Only in this way can that 
society be established in the South which will render numerous immi- 
gration possible and such immigration would materially aid a favorable 
development of things. The solution of the problem would be very 
much facilitated by enabling all the loyal and free labor elements in the 
South to exercise a healthy influence upon legislation. It will hardly be 
possible to secure the freedman against oppressive class legislation, and 
private persecution, unless he be endowed with a certain measure of 
political power. As to the future peace and harmony of the union, it is 
of the highest importance that the Southern people be not allowed to 
build up another peculiar institution whose spirit is in conflict with the 
fundamental principles of our political system; for aslong as they cherish 
interests peculiar to them in preference to those they have in common 
with the rest of the union, their loyalty will be uncertain. 


Grant was of the opinion that it would be advisable to retain 
troops in the South for the protection of both races, but he ad- 
vised the employment of white soldiers there. He appears to 
have understood the Southern people better than Schurz and he 
took a more hopeful view generally of the situation. Grant com- 
mented on the unfortunate prevalence of vice and idleness among 
the blacks and attributed such evils in large measure to their in- 
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flux into camps, towns, and cities. He thought the bulk of the 
Southern people had bowed to the decision of the sword, but 
wisely added what Schurz and many others failed to observe, 
that it ought not to be expected that opinions which had been 
held in the South for many years could be changed in a day. 
Congress, which was two-thirds republican, now began to ad- 
vance to the position that no Southern State ought to be re-admit- 
ted into the Union unless it granted the franchise to negroes. 
The President’s ideas of State sovereignty, to say nothing of his 
lack of sympathy with the blacks, caused him to oppose such a 
policy and from this time on the breach between the executive 
and the legislature widened. 

As early as February 2, 1866, the Senate had passed a civil 
rights bill in the interest of the freedman, and a few weeks later 
the bill passed the house of representatives, but it received the 
veto of the President. Shortly afterwards it passed both houses 
over his veto. Another measure to encounter the veto of the 
President was the act to create a Freedman’s Bureau, which 
eventually passed into a law over the head of the President. 
The object of the measure was to furnish aid and protection to 
colored persons, but the bureau was grossly mismanaged. 
Meanwhile, bad crops, the debates in Congress, the attitude of 
the President, and the foolish legislation of several Southern 
States united in producing bad blood between the whites and 
the blacks. As early as April 30, 1866, two churches for colored 
people were burned in Richmond, Va., and a few months later a 
pitched battle occurred between the two races in New Orleans. 
These events led to the passage by Congress in June, 1866, of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, giving to the negroes 
the rights of citizenship, depriving those who had taken part in 
the secession movement of the right to vote, and placing all per- 
sons on an equality before the law. 

Much excitement was caused in the summer of 1866 by the at- 
tack of Irish Fenians on Canada. On June 3 General Meade was 
ordered to Buffalo to prevent operations from the American side, 
and President Johnson issued a proclamation forbidding the use 
of our territory as the base of operations against Great Britain’s 
possessions. This firm attitude avoided any further disturbances, 
and what at first threatened serious complications with Great 
Britain soon passed away. 
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Several domesticevents, in addition to those already mentioned, 
lent additional interest to the year 1866. On July 3 a $15,000,- 
000 ‘fire occurred in Portland, Maine, in which the government 
lost heavily. In the same month Tennessee, the first Southern 
State reconstructed under the President’s theory, was re-admit- 
ted into the Union. Shortly afterwardsGrant was promoted toa 
generalship, the highest office under our military system, while 
Farragut was made an admiral. On July 28 the Great Eastern 
arrived at Heart’s Content, New Foundland, with the Atlantic 
Cable. The scheme of uniting America and Europe by cable had 
been projected by Cyrus W. Field. After various unsuccessful 
experiments the plan was now an assured success. The effect of 
this wonderful achievement on the commercial, social, and politi- 
cal life of the world could not be exaggerated. 

The year 1867 witnessed the complete triumph of Congress 
over the President. As early as January 7 a bill was passed giv- 
ing the negroes of the District of Columbia the right to vote. 
The measure was vetoed by Johnson, but was promptly passed 
over his veto. Shortly afterwards two other important acts 
were passed by the national legislature. The first of these was 
designed to check the pardoning power of the President and cur- 
tail his right of proclaiming a general amnesty to those who had 
espoused the cause of the South. The second act was aimed at 
another of the President’s prerogatives and sought to deprive him 
of the command of the army. The law was so artfully drawn 
that the President’s military orders were to be given to the gen- 
eral, who was not to be removed without the consent of the 
Senate. As Grant was the general and his views were known to 
be opposed to those held by Johnson, it was hoped that in case 
an armed conflict should arise between the executive and Con- 
gress Johnson would be powerless. But the President was not a 
CharlesI. and there was no Stafford. 

By the bills of March 2, and March 23, 1867, Congress also 
passed the Reconstruction Acts. By the provisions of these acts 
all the Southern States, save Tennessee, were grouped into five 
military districts and placed under the government of generals. 
The plan recalls the preliminary division of England in the 
seventeenth century into major-general districts. The military 
rule thus set up in the South was to continue until a State con- 
vention should form a government in each commonwealth and 
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ratify the fourteenth amendment, which had been ostentatiously 
defeated in the Southern, as well as in several of the Northern, 
States. The fourteenth amendment worked a two-fold hardship, 
for it not only extended the franchise to the blacks, most of 
whom were densely ignorant, but disfranchised many of the in- 
fluential whites. On March 11 the military governors, five in 
number, were assigned to their respective districts in the South, 
and the provisional governments established by Johnson came to 
an end. The next ten years are the most dismal in American 
history. Had the South been foreign territory it might have 
fared better. Treaty rights would have been respected. Some 
heed, moreover, would have been paid to local needs and preju- 
dices. As it was, however, the downfall of the Confederacy left 
no government with which the authorities at Washington could 
treat and even the State governments in the South disappeared. 
But if there was malignant prejudice among the men of the Wade 
and Stevens stamp, there was lack of intelligent statesmanship 
in the South, and there was a notable disposition among South- 
ern leaders to extend to the blacks only such rights as the gov- 
ernment forced them to grant.* 

Congress continued to pass laws which professedly sought to 
harmonize the institutions of the country with the wide-spread 
alteration introduced by the war, and the President persisted in 
vetoing such measures only to see the acts passed over his veto. 
This led to the passage of the military bill already referred to, 
and the Civil Tenure of Office Act, which was directly against 
the appointing power of the executive and plainly unconstitu- 
tional. Both met with a presidential veto only to be followed 
by a legislative triumph. 

Meanwhile international questions of grave import received 
marked attention. On March 30, 1867, the President was able 
to announce the ratification by the Senate of the Treaty with 
Russia. By the terms of this convention Russia sold to the United 
States for the sum of $7,200,000 Russian America, now known 
as Alaska, and including the Aleutian Islands,—the first of our 
insular possessions. Just why the purchase was made has never 
been pointed out very clearly. Some supposed at the time that it 
was a reward to Russia for her services to our government during 








*In 1867 Nebraska was admitted as a State. 
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the Civil War. At all events, the recent exploitation of the Klon- 
dike region, to say nothing of the timber resources of the land and 
the fur-bearing waters, will go far towards reconciling Americans 
to the negotiations. Still further interest in the region has been 
aroused by our recent acquisition of the Philippines. 

The other important diplomatic occurrence of 1867 was the 
execution of the Archduke Maximilian, so-called Emperor of 
Mexico, by the republican government of our sister nation. The 
Emperor Napolecn III. had taken advantage of our civil strife to 
interfere with the affairs of Mexico, but Mr. Seward had early 
reminded him of the Monroe doctrine. On the conclusion of hos- 
tilities such pressure was brought to bear upon the French em- 
peror that he withdrew his troops from Mexico and the archduke, 
who might easily have escaped, met with his tragic end. The 
unhappy fate of his wife, a half crazed suppliant at the courts of 
Europe, excited the commiseration of the whole world, but noth- 
ing could be done to rescue the couple from the predicament in 
which they had been placed by Napoleon’s cupidity. Meanwhile, 
dissensions in his Cabinet had caused Johnson to request the 
resignation of Stanton, the secretary of war. This order the 
latter declined to obey, whereupon he was suspended from public 
office and General Grant appointed in his place. This occurred in 
August, and the President’s action was made the basis of the 
articles of impeachment instituted against him by the House of 
Representatives. On December 4, 1867, there was organized at 
Washington the Patrons of Husbandry, or Farmers’ Grange, the 
forerunner of numerous associations of its kind which eventually 
brought about the passage of many important laws in the States 
as well as the inter-state commerce act of 1887. 

The year 1868 witnessed the culmination of the troubles be- 
tween the President andCongress. As early as January 6 he was 
censured by that body for his removal of Sheridan from the post 
of governor of the fifth military district. This was followed a 
few weeks later by Johnson’s expulsion of Stanton from the 
office of secretary of war and the appointment ofGeneral Thomas 
in his place. The feeling against the President was now so bitter 
that on February 24 the House of Representatives, by a vote of 
126 to 57, adopted articles of impeachment against him; and on 
March 5 the Senate was organized as a Court of Impeachment. 
Chief Justice Chase presided. 
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The trial of the President naturally aroused world-wide inter- 
est, for the spectacle of the Chief Magistrate of a nation sum- 
moned to the bar of his country was a novel one. The proceed- 
ings were attended daily by great crowds and lasted for several 
weeks. Each side was provided with able counsel. Among those 
who defended the President were Stanberry and Evarts. From 
its very commencement the trial was characterized by gross 
partisanship. As has been well said Johnson was impeached for 
one thing but tried for others. Time and again, moreover, when 
the Chief Justice refused to admit certain evidence his decision 
was overruled by the Senate in spite of the obvious correctness of 
Chase’s position. The upshot of the matter was that when the 
solemn farce terminated May 16 the vote stood 35 for conviction 
to 19 against it,—the President thus escaped a conviction by one 
vote only, as it required a majority of two-thirds in order to 
sustain the impeachment. The democrats naturally voted for 
acquittal, and so also did a few republicans, who were bitterly 
denounced for their course. Four days after the termination of 
the impeachment proceedings the republican party, at its conven- 
tion in Chicago, nominated General Grant for the presidency. On 
July 4 the democrats nominated Horatio Seymour, of New York, 
for the same position. Meanwhile Johnson sank still lower in 
public esteem by his undignified tour through the country— 
“swinging the circle,” as it was called—when he is said to have 
been seen more than once under the influence of liquor. 

Early in the spring of 1868 a Chinese embassy arrived in this 
country. At its head was Anson Burlinghame, who at one time 
had represented our government at Peking. He had so won the 
confidence of the Chinese that he was at the head of the Orientals 
who were visiting this country and Europe. It is interesting to 
note that the subsequent immigration of Chinese to this country, 
as well as many other aspects of our relations with China, may 
be traced in no small measure to the influence of this embassy. 

In the summer of 1868 Congress passed bills for the re-admis- 
sion of Arkansas, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Florida. The President vetoed the acts, but they 
were passed over his veto. In these States the negroes, under the 
leadership of adventurers from the North (carpet-baggers) and 
native Southerners (scalawags), who had been cast up to the 
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surface of politics by the troubles of the day, organized the State 
governments and commenced an era of plunder that beggars 
description. The votes of those Southern States that had not 
been re-admitted Congress declared, in spite of the President’s 
veto, should be excluded from the electoral college. At the elec- 
tion held on November 3, Grant was elected President. He 
received 217 electoral votes out of 297. The total popular vote 
was 5,722,984. Of this number he received 3,015,071. 

Ever since the close of the war the democratic party had labored 
to avert much of the radical legislation directed against the 
Southern States. Its course, however, wise or unwise, had been 
at least consistent. It is quite natural, therefore, to find that the 
Southern whites turned hopefully in its direction as the cords of 
reconstriction were drawn more and more tightly around them. 
As for Johnson—to whose unfortunate course the South owed 
many of its woes—little more remains to be said. The rest of his 
administration was spent quietly and on the inauguration of the 
new President he returned to his home in Tennessee. His admin- 
istration had been chiefly occupied with political questions. Of 
course the financial situatior in which the country was left by the 
war demanded frequent and urgent attention, and McCullough 
worked wonders in the treasury department. 

On the outbreak of the war the debt was about $60,000,000, 
and it increased rapidly. Vast sums of money were borrowed. 
The tariff was also raised and direct taxes levied, notably on 
tobacco, whiskey, and incomes. Notwithstanding these facts 
paper money known as greenbacks was issued in abundance. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of bonds were also placed both on the 
domestic and the foreign market. The creation of the national 
banking system during the war had done something to relieve 
the situation, but on September 1, 1865, the national debt 
amounted to $2,756,432,751. With the return of peace, however, 
every branch of industry took on a new lease of life and the debt 
began to be reduced rapidly. 

Finally, the question may be asked, How did reconstruction 
affect the Southern people, whites and blacks, and how did it 
affect the country at large? From the point of view of public 
law, the policy was a conspicuous failure. But even where John- 
son’s policy was partially adopted, as in Tennessee, the white 
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population suffered much from corrupt government. If, however, 
Congress had been broad and humane enough to recognize the 
prostrate condition of the South and the utter impossibility of 
altering in a day sentiments that were the outgrowth of centuries 
much of the bitterness o* the period might have been averted. 
That the indiscriminate extension of the franchise to the blacks 
was a mistake is now generally conceded. If any one is disposed 
to doubt it, let him read the history of the period from 1868 to 
1876. The course of Congress also did much to estrange the two 
races as well as to develop a new form of sectionalism and one, 
too, that was quite as dangerous as that ended by the war. 
Reconstruction was not, however, without its benefits. In the 
field of private law the carpet-baggers, many of whom were 
trained lawyers, brought with them that spirit of legal reform 
that had already done much to ameliorate the common law in 
the North. The conservative South, however, still adhered to old 
rules and forms, many of which were now swept away. There 
were also introduced some improvements in matters of local 
government, to say nothing of the impetus given the cause of 
popular education. Just at this particular time, moreover, it was 
not an unmixed evil for the Southern whites to be removed from 
the sphere of politics. For a number of years that subject had 
largely engrossed their time and attention, but their ruined con- 
dition now demanded every energy to provide for the wants of 
themselves and those dependent on them. Men and women 
worked as they had never worked before and found in it the hope 
and happiness that toil always brings. There was no time for idle 
lament or the grief that woul have led to despair. And while 
the blacks were no more prepared for the suffrage than children 
are for the use of edged tools, they made gains in the field of civil 
rights that they could not otherwise have secured for a number 
of years. It is hard to believe, in the light of their action during 
the early years of Johnson’s administration, that the ex-slave- 
holders would have voluntarily given the negroes the right to 
enforce contracts, own property, appear as witnesses in courts, 
and otherwise act as citizens. Perhaps it was unreasonable to 
expect it. And as dreadful as the case may have been, the 
national government acquired not a few valuable lessons during 
this period,—lessons that may prove useful in its dealings with 
the peoples of its insular possessions. 


eR 








An Unconsidered Aspect of the Negro Question 


By RoBERT WATSON WINSTON, 


President of the Chamber of Commerce, Durham, North Carolina 


We may assume that the negro is a human being; that he loves, 
hates, can be educated and developed. Made of much coarser 
clay than the Caucasian, he is nevertheless fashioned in the image 
of God. 

Acting on this assumption, the Southern white people have, in 
the main, for well nigh forty years, taxed themselves to build 
negro schoolhouses, negro hospitals, and negro orphanages, and 
to provide for negroeducation. But a reaction against a continu- 
ance of such taxation has undoubtedly set in. It is now becoming 
popular to teach that when you educate a negro you spoil a good 
farm hand. In fine, the average Southern negro has lost to a 
certain extent his Southern white friend. Why this change of 
feeling towards the negro? It is not political, for the negro has 
ceased to take an interest in politics. It cannot be the fear of 
race blending or of negro domination, for the illegitimate mulatto 
is now rarely seen and the negro race is not able to stand up 
against the whites in any contest. It is found in the fact that the 
modern negro by his idleness and worthlessness, as a laborer, has 
rendered the average Southern farm unfit to live upon, and has 
endangered the industrial basis of the average Southern home. 
Whether as cook or man servant, hostler or farm hand, generally 
speaking, he is unreliable, uncertain, false to his contract, careless, 
reckless, and wasteful. And he is all this not for the reason that 
he is incapable of better things, for he is thoroughly efficient, when 
it suits his purpose to be; for example, when he serves as Pulman 
porter or butler for the rich or when he works in squads or in 
factories. The real reason is that he thinks idleness, vice, and 
impudence stand for manhood and freedom. 

Just at this point is the great and increasing friction between 
the races. Just at this point the pocket book of the white man is 
touched and the home of the white woman is imperilled. And so 
it happens that this grotesque, unnatural, thoughtless, and super- 
stitious being, the negro, is talked about and knocked around by 
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the Southern white man, and shunned and hated by the Southern 
white woman. Even in the best ordered Southern family the 
housewife may go to her kitchen any day expecting to find no 
cook and oftentimes she is not disappointed. Kind treatment, 
comfortable homes, increase of wages, things which ought to win 
the affections and hold the services play but an insignificant part 
in the domestic economy of a houschold whose domestic service is 
in the hands of a colored servant. The negro is restless and 
nomadic. Without excuse he quits his employer’s farm when it is 
most grassy. An excursion, a circus, or a big meeting is to him 
of vaster importance than the acquisition of property. 

We are not now considering whether the Southern white man 
should or could be his own laborer and his own domestic. To a 
great extent he must be such. But what we are now to consider 
is the inefficiency of the black man, and how such inefficiency 
keeps race strife alive. No one will deny that many farms are 
uncultivated and deserted and that people are leaving the country 
for the town because of lack of labor, and that when they reach 
city or town, there too life is tense for the lack of efficient domes- 
tic service. Southern hospitality is becoming but a memory. 
The house-wife is nervous and overwrought, made so by the 
strain of a thousand cares thrust upon her by bad domestic ser- 
vice. The arrival of guests usually means the departure of her 
cook! The Southern white woman’s hate and loathing of the 
new negro is unspeakable. “Bridget” or ‘‘Lucy,” the old-time 
cook and maid, whom mother or grandmother never ceased to 
praise, is now but a myth, while the person who has taken her 
place seems to have been made by a journeyman carpenter. 

When a woman hates, it is her whole existence. Elisha with- 
stood storms and war, but incontinently fled before an enraged 
woman. It was a womanly characteristic in the women of 
Carthage to give the hair of their heads wherewith to string 
bows to carry death to their enemy. It is much the same way 
with the Southern woman. She cheerfully gave her jewels to the 
Confederacy. She knit socks, and sewed garments, and super- 
vised the work of the plantation, and despised the “stay-at- 
home,” creating, the while, a sentiment which sustained the boys 
at the front. Since the war she has made the South what it is. 
The Southern woman has rendered impossilz the growth of any 
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political party built upon negro votes. The inefficiency of the 
negro makes the burden of the Southern white woman a thousand 
fold heavier than that of her husband. The servant question is 
the nightmare of the Southern home, and you will never even 
begin to settle the negro problem until you settle this question of 
farm labor and domestic service. For behind this question is the 
white woman, fearless, uncompromising, and bearing a great 
grievance. That the situation is serious, no one will deny. That 
the situation is worse to-day than at any time since 1865 few 
will deny. Unless a marked change for the better soon occurs, 
not only will there be increased violence towards the average 
negro, but upon hatred of him will grow up a political party that 
will sweep away his schools, his orphan homes, and his hospitals, 
and will expatriate him or make a chattel of him. Crumpacker 
legislation and the like will but add to the acuteness of race feel- 
ing. Leges sine moribus have ever been, and ever will be, vain, 
most vain. The question arises, therefore, How can these unkindly 
racial relations be changed? The reply is let the negro do his 
duty as a laborer and a domesticand the negro problem is solved. 
The white man will then stand by him in all his troubles, and the 
white woman will have no cause further to dislike him, Even 
now the best Southern white man or woman would lay down a 
life in defense of a faithful colored friend. But such colored friends 
are growing rare. 

This child-like and superstitious race greatly respects the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If Mr. Roosevelt will issue an open 
letter, or better, his proclamation, if possible under the great 
seal of the country, setting forth the substance of these thoughts, 
and if such proclamation be framed and hung in negro houses and 
read by negro teachers and preachers from school platforms and 
pulpits, an instant change will be felt throughout the entire 
South. A sentiment will be created among the negroes that it is 
proper and manly to doone’sduty, and that it is highly improper 
to break one’s contract and be idle and impudent. Then indeed 
will the black man be secure in his rights, for behind every black 
man will be one white man, and when such is the case they are 
not easily coerced. 

Now, there are those who believe that when the negro becomes 
educated and wealthy he will command such respect as to win 
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social place among his white neighbors, and there are others who 
think that the negro is a beast and should, like the beast, be fed 
and restrained. Are not bothinerror? And if both are in error, 
where is the safe way between these extremes? What is the limit 
of the advancement of the negro in wealth, in education, in 
morals? It has no limit. If he will now and at once but heed 
the voice of friendship and proceed to do his duty in that state of 
life in which it has pleased God to call him, he will have friends 
by the million, and the extremists dare not touch a hair of his 
head. The negro can do his duty and he will doit. I voice but 
the true sentiment of the South when I wish for the negro all 
things good and useful, short of social equality. May wealth and 
virtue and contentment be his forever. 


The Work of the Smithsonian Institution 


By Enocu Water Sikes, Pa. D. 


Mr. Carnegie’s munificent bequest of ten million dollars for the 
founding of a National University at Washiagton has directed 
attention to Washington City as an educational cemer. Our 
national capital offers in some respects very superior advantages 
for a very high class of work. That Washington has these 
advantages is largely due to the Smithsonian Institution. No 
seat of learning in the country is held in higher esteem than this 
institution made possible by the liberality and generosity of 
James Lewes Smithson, a young Englishman, who spent most of 
his life in Paris and none in America. 

James Lewes Smithson was the son of Elizabeth Macie, a 
widow. His father was Sir Hugh Smithson—descendant of the 
fiery Percies. This Sir Hugh Smithson was a man of very fine 
parts and held many positions of honor and trust. The Macies 
also had good blood, the widow being the “heiress of the Hunger- 
fords of Studley, and niece of Charles, the proud Duke of Somerset.” 
Young Smithson was never reticent concerning the irregularity of 
his birth. The laws of England did not permit this scion of an 
aristocratic family to assume the titles of his father or of the 
much praised Percies. It was not till he had grown to manhood 
that he even took the name of his father. These things chagrined 
young Smithson much. Once he wrote, “The best blood of 
England flows in my veins; on my father’s side I am a Northum- 
berland; on my mother’s I am related to kings, but this avails 
me not. My name shall live in the memory of man when the 
titles of the Northumberlands and the Percies are extinct and 
forgotten.” 

In 1782 he entered Pembroke College and took the lead in 
scientific studies—especially chemistry and mineralogy. At this 
time these subjects were little studied. The means of study were 
also very poor. During his four years’ stay at Pembroke he was 
deeply interested in mining and manufacturing, and with his 
teachers visited many such places. The year following his gradu- 
ation, 1787, he was elected a member of the Royal Society, to 
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which he afterwards made many contributions. His first paper 
was on “Chemical Experiments on Tabasheer,” “a concretion 
found in the hollow of bambco canes.” 

In 1792 he was living in Paris and expressing his opinions in 
words that bespeak the extreme Jacobin. Says he, “Ca ira is 
growing the song of England, of Europe, as well as of France. 
Men of every rank are joining in the chorus. Stupidity and guilt 
have had a long reign, and it begins, indeed, to be time for justice 
and common sense to have their turn; the office of king is not yet 
abolished, but they daily feel the inutility, or rather inconvenience, 
of continuing it, and its duration will probably not be long. May 
other nations, at the time of their reform, be wise enough to cast 
off, at first, the contemptible incumbrance.”’ 

Smithson’s health was poor. Paris was more congenial and 
more favorable to his health than his native England. He spent 
his life largely in Paris with frequent excursions into Italy. The 
estate left him by his mother was sufficient to support him in the 
gay circles of Paris. He found his chief recreation in playing, and 
he managed to win back what he lost. But his life was not idle 
and dissolute. He was a student, careful, industrious, and pains- 
taking. His life was lonely.. He had no near relatives, but his 
friends were among the highest and the best. In these lonely 
moments he fed the fires of ambition and determined to be a 
scholar. It was this ambition, doubtless, that caused him to say 
that his name would live in the memory of man when the titles 
of the Percies were forgotten. In these years he contributed to 
the Royal Society 27 papers, and left 200 manuscripts with thou- 
sands of unconnected notes. Science was a hard mistress at this 
time. Dr. F. W. Clarke says Smithson’s chief contribution to 
science was his success in experiments with only the crudest 
apparatus, and that his reasoning on all subjects was good. 
His papers and manuscripts were brought to America but were 
destroyed by fire. However, they had been carefully sifted and 
the important topics are in print. The Royal Society placed a 
high estimate on Smithson’s work. With Cavendish he was on 
terms of intimate friendship. His name is mentioned along with 
Wollaston, Young, and Davy. He corresponded with Thompson, 
Black, and Arago. He was not a great scientist, but he did 
contribute something to the fund of human knowledge, to the 
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enlargement of those “lurid specks in the vast field of darkness.” 
He was also a coilector. His cabinet of minerals comprised ten 
thousand specimens, including examples of nearly all the meteor- 
ites that have fallen in Europe for many centuries. It was 
doubtless the richest and rarest collection in the United States 
when it was brought to this country. But this cabinet, like his 
manuscripts, was destroyed by the fire of 1865. 

Of the latter years of his life little is known. III health had 
marked him. His letters were those of a man who is resigned to 
his fate, who renounces without bitterness the youthful hope of 
fame. In 1826 he made his will. He had no immediate relatives. 
In his will he left some annuities to servants whom he had 
had, though none of them resided with him in France, but his 
estate he willed to his nephew and “his children, legitimate or 
illegitimate.” Then follows the clause that made possible the 
institution that bears his name: “In case of the death of my 
nephew ..... I then bequeath the whole of my property to the 
United States of America to found at Washington under the name 
of the Smithsonian Institution an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” Smithson died in 
Genoa 1829. There he is buried in the little English cemetery on 
the heights of San Beniquo. For many years there was no slab 
to indicate that he was the founder of the institution, but this 
defect has been remedied. The United States has placed a suitable 
slab at the grave and a tablet in the church, and keeps the place 
in very good order. 

It has always been a puzzling question why Smithson left this 
bequest to the United States. He had never visited the country, 
he had no correspondents in America, he had shown no interest 
in the new country. England was not specially fond of the United 
States. The generation that saw the second war with Great 
Britain had not passed away. England could but look upon the 
United States as a monument to her King’s folly in colonial 
administration. _ Neither was this gift direct. It was dependent 
upon a condition. Should his nephew ever have any children 
then the whole estate was to go to them. Smithson died not 
knowing what would become of his estate. It was this residual 
phrase inserted in his will between an annuity to a servant and 
an investment of funds that gave him that immortality his young 
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ambition longed for. Another puzzling question is, Where did 
Smithson get his idea of a great institution at Washington City? 
President Washington had favored a great national university. 
He thought it would help to unite the States; with Washington 
a national university was to be a powerful political dissolvent, 
just as the assumption of the national debt and the national bank 
were. In his farewell address, Washington used words that have 
some resemblance to the words of Smithson’s will. ‘Promote as 
an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge.” Had Smithson seen these words? Did 
he consciously use Washington’s “general diffusion of knowledge?” 
These things we do not know. 

The Smithsons had not been unfriendly to America. Sir Hugh 
Smithson opposed the war with the colonies and secured leave of 
absence for his son Lord Percy, who was ordered to America. 
This young Lord Percy did not accept the leave of absence, saying 
that his duty was in the service of the King. He came to Bos- 
ton with General Gage, who put him in command of the camp at 
Boston. Young Percy’s letters to his father give an account of 
the battles at Lexington and Concord. He respected his enemies. 
His letters do not show that supercilious contempt that most 
Englishmen showed for the colonists at that time. He madea 
lasting impression upon the New England fathers. They were 
pleased to remember that it took one of the house of Percy to 
command the army against them. Lowell says: 

Old Joe is gone who saw hot Percy goad 

His slow artillery up the Concord road. 

Had Joe lived long enough, that scrambling fight 
Had squared more nearly with his sense of right, 


And vanquished Percy, to complete the tale, 
Had hammered stone for life in Concord jail. 


The reputation that Smithson sought never came to him. He 
died a man unknown to fame, friendless in a distant country, self- 
expatriated, but a greater fame came to him in a newer land. 
Said a President of the United States, ““Renowned as is the name 
of Percy in the historical annals of England ..... let the trust 
of James Smithson to the United States of America be faithfully 
executed ..... let the result accomplish his object, ‘the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men,’ and a wreath more 
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unfading shall entwine itself, in the lapse of future ages, around 
the name of Smithson than the united bands of history and 
poetry have braided around the name of Percy through the long 
ages past.” 

Smithson’s will was made in 1826. His death occurred in 1829. 
All his estate passed to his nephew, who died childless in 1835. 
Smithson’s solicitors informed the government that there was a 
bequest in their hands awaiting it. Andrew Jackson was Presi- 
dent. He at once communicated the news to Congress in a mes- 
sage of December 1, 1835. The Senate referred the matter to a 
committee who reported favorably on its acceptance. Calhoun 
and Preston opposed the acceptance on the ground that it was 
beneath the dignity of this country to accept a gift. Jefferson 
Davis, however, gave it his strong support and the measure pre- 
vailed. In the Lower House the measure found a strong and 
eloquent champion in ex-President John Quincy Adams, who ever 
took great interest in the bequest. 

President Jackson appointed Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, to 
go to England and look after the matter. Rush had held many 
responsible positions in the government, had been minister to 
England and to France. A wiser selection could not have been 
made. Mr. Rush went to London and instituted a friendly suit 
in Chancery for the possession of the bequest. To enter Chancery 
was to enter upon a long road. There were cases in this court 
that had been there for generations. Usually it would have taken 
till 1860 for this court to get through with it, but mirabile dictu! 
the suit was ended within two years. Mr. Rush took possession 
of the bequest and had it converted into gold sovereigns by the 
Bank of England. To transport them to this country Mr. Rush 
had the bank to place the sovereigns in 105 bags, each containing 
1,000 sovereigns except one. Mr. Rush was very careful to have 
every penny placed in these bags, for his record says that in 
another bag there isalso “eight shillings and seven pence wrapped 
in paper.”” Mr. Rush reached New York in 1838 and turned the 
bags over to the mint, still being very careful to note every 
penny. His exactness was not so very exact, for the other bag, 
so the later entry says, contained “eight shillings and six pence” 
only. The contents, including the annuity paid the nephew’s 
mother, amounted to $550,000. The Secretary of the Treasury 
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at once invested the funds in Arkansas State bonds paying six per 
cent. In 1846 Arkansas failed to pay the interest on the bonds, 
but the United State felt impelled as a trustee to pay the interest 
and to be responsible tor every investment. The United States 
has ever since paid six per cent. on $538,000 invested in Arkansas 
securities. For eight years Congress discussed the disposition, or 
rather the use, to be made of the bequest. President Van Buren 
invited many learned men to give the government their opinions 
of the best means of “increasing and diffusing knowledge among 
mankind.” Various plans were proposed. 

At first it was thought that Smithson intended that a great uni- 
versity should be founded. Five out of the seven men consulted by 
the President thought that a post-graduate university, such as is 
contemplated in part by the Carnegie bequest, was the proper 
plan. Mr. Rush, whose enthusiasm was boundless, was opposed 
to any school. He argued for “a system of scientific correspond- 
ence, of lectureships, of general co-operation with the scientific 
work of the government, a liberal system of publication and 
collections—geological, zo-ological, botanical, ethnological, and 
technological.” 

Ex-President Adams, whose interest in the bequest never 
abated, favored the establishment of an Astronomical Observa- 
tory “equal to any in the world.” Mr. Adams was strongly 
opposed to the university idea, while Senator Robbins, of Rhode 
Island, introduced several bills in its favor. When Robbins retired 
from public life, which he did very soon, the university idea was 
dropped. 

An agricultural school with experimental farms of 1,300 acres 
each, a large staff of teachers, and one hundred students at the 
commencement was also proposed. Specialists in each line felt 
that their subjects were the one most important to mankind, 
and each urged that his specialty be made prominent. In 1843 
Adams records in his diary with much disgust that the Secretary 
of the Treasury informed him that his scheme of an astronomical 
observatory was unpopular because he had once termed it a 
“light-house in the skies.” 

While this discussion was in progress, new agencies were at 
work. In May, 1840, there was organized a society entitled the 
National Institute, whose objects were “the promotion of science 
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and the useful arts and the establishment of a museum of natural 
history.”” The National Institute took deep interest in the 
Smithson bequest. Its meetings were largely attended; books, 
gifts, and specimen began to come in and its prospects were flat- 
tering. This society continued to influence opinion till the 
Smithsonian Act was finally passed. The most influential man 
in the National Institute was Joel R. Poinsett, who was secretary 
of the navy. At his house the Institute was organized and for 
several years he was its president. Poinsett was very clear in his 
views that the Smithson bequest was a great opportunity for the 
Institute, and boldly declared that their objects were the same. 
He even said the National Institute ought to have the adminis- 
tration of the fund. His enthusiasm was contagious. Even 
Adams said that he would have to give up his plan for that of 
Poinsett. The strongest men in America favored the National 
Institute. Congress granted the society a charter. President 
Tyler addressed the body with high encomiums, but the society 
had no funds. It was thought that Congress would grant the 
funds or, at least, give the society the control of the Smithson 
bequest and make it an agent of the government. Congress did 
not do this, and so the society came to a slow end. However, it 
had lived long enough todemonstrate to all that the new bequest 
ought not to be used to found schools, but that it should be made 
a general agency for the advancement of scientific interests of all 
kinds. 

After various discussions—eight years after the bequest was 
received—Congress passed the Smithsonian Act, August, 1846, 
John Quincy Adams and Poinsett were the most influential men 
in determining the final act. The national museum and library 
ideahad triumphed. The National Institute had not lived its five 
years in vain. It had stamped its impress indelibly upon the 
new institution. 

The Smithsonian Institution, according to the Smithsonian 
Act, consists of an Establishment whose statutory members are 
the President of the United States, Chief Justice and other cabinet 
officials. Their duty is to supervise and instruct the Board of 
Regents. The Establishment has met eight times. They have 
been free to call in distinguished men to sit with them. 
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The Board of Regents has the immediate management of the 
Institution. The Board consists of the Vice-President, Chief 
Justice, three Senators, three Representatives, and six citizens. 
This Board elects a secretary, who is also their chief executive 
officer. To him they give the title of the high executive offices of 
the government. This secretary is responsible for the expenditure 
of all funds and must necessarily determine the method of the 
Institution. He makes an annual report to the Regent. To bea 
regent is esteemed a very high honorand is a mark of scholarship 
or, at least, an appreciation of scholarship. From the South 
there hav: been many regents—Chief Justice Taney, Mason, 
Joseph E. Johnston, W. R. King, Badger, Preston, B. H. Hill, 
A. H. Stevens, Joseph Wheeler, Jefferson Davis, J.C. Breckenridge, 
and Wm. L. Wilson. 

The success of an enterprise depends very much on its chief 
executive officer. It is in the power of this officer also to deter- 
mine the character of the work done. There have been three 
secretaries of the Institution. The first was Prof. Joseph Henry, 
of Princeton, who was selected in 1846. Prof. Henry was an 
investigator in physics. Probably to him rather than to Morse 
belongs the credit of the invention of the telegraph. At the time 
of his election he was the best known scientist in America. His 
selection gave entire satisfaction to the friends of the bequest. 
He recommended the Board of Regents to follow the will liter- 
ally. In his “Plan of Organization” he said that the Institution 
ought not to be dependent upon the will of Congress for financial 
support; that the funds should be expended for the diffusion of 
knowledge among mankind in general and should not be re- 
stricted to one district nor to one nation; that the “increase of 
knowledge”’ should be effected by encouraging original research 
of the highest order, and “its diffusion” by the publication of 
these researches. However, the library idea largely prevailed. A 
collection of books and curios was made, but Prof. Henry still 
maintained that this enterprise was too local and should be 
supported not by the Smithson bequest, but by the government. 
Henry lived long enough to see the library transferred to the 
Library of Congress, which is now so handsomely housed, the 
meteorlogical service placed in the War Department, and the 
National Museum supported by congressional appropriation. So 
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the resources of the institution were left free for the investigator 
and his publications. 

Prof. Henry was succeeded in 1878 by Prof. Baird. He carried 
out the policy of Henry placing special emphasis on the develop- 
ment of the museum, which is the most conspicuous work of the 
Institution. He founded Marine Laboratories, among which is 
the famous Wood’s Holl. He interested the army in his work 
and through the assistance of General Winfield Scott and General 
McClellan secured a collection of reptiles from the far West. The 
present secretary is Prof. Langley, who is the founder of the 
Observatory and of the Zo-ological Park. Also he has developed 
the system of exchanges. 

The international exchange system is one of the most interest- 
ing features of the Institution. The work done by this institution 
is exchanged for the works of the great societies of the world. 
Agents are.scattered in various parts of the world. This is a 
litera) fulfillment of those words of the will, “the diffusion of 
knowledge.” 

Every branch of science has been benefited by the work of the 
institution. Its investigations have been thorough, for only 
specialists have been employed. Many of the learned societies of 
America, like the American Historical Society, make their annual 
reports to the secretary of the Institution, who publishes them 
and distributes among the libraries of America. The publications 
issued by the Smithsonian Institution and under its direction— 
from its own funds and with assistance of the government, form 
a library itself. 

The idea of Washington has been carried out in a modified 
form. Mr. Carnegie’s donation will make available the resources 
of a great government and give greater activity to the work of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 











Canova’s Statue of Washington 


By MarsHaLy DELancey Haywoop 

As little of its history is now known, it is my purpose in this 
paper to give some account of a work of art once the pride and 
glory of North Carolina; a statue which in its day had no equal 
on the American continent, but now, alas! nothing but shattered 
fragments of marble—Canova’sSTaTvE oF WASHINGTON, destroyed 
by fire with the old State House at Raleigh, on the 21st of June, 
1831. 

The history of this beautiful specimen ofItalian art begins with 
the epoch of American history immediately following the War of 
1812. The year 1815 marked the close of that conflict. Again 
had America been victorious, and the enthusiasm of our people 
was without bounds. Not only did the war place before the 
public eye many gallant officers of the army and navy thereto- 
fore comparatively unknown, but it also brought to mind the 
glories of the Revolution, some of whose survivors were not too 
far advanced in age to serve their country once more in her hour 
of need. As memories of the Revolution were revived, the central 
figure and ruling spirit of that stirring struggle loomed up from 
the past with even more than its usual greatness. The name of 
Wasuincron has always been a watchword for patriots, and the 
people of North Carolina had good cause to do him honor. At 
Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, and elsewhere, sons of 
the old State had fought under his leadership, and it was natural 
that any memorial of his patriotism should be greeted with ap- 
proval. 

AsI have said, the second war with Great Britain closed in 
1815. On the 20th of November, in that year, the General As- 
sembly of North Carolina met in Raleigh. On the 16th of the 
month following, Thomas Spencer, a member of the House of 
Commons from the county of Hyde, introduced a resolution 
authorizing and requesting the governor to purchase at the 
public expense a statue of General Washington, to be placed in 
the Capitol or State House. No limit whatever was made as to 
cost, and Governor William Miller, who then filled the executive 
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chair, decided that he would get the best work that money could 
buy. To the Honorable James Turner, a Senator from North 
Carolina in the Congress of the United States, he wrote: “I am 
not limited in price, and should therefore wish it exccuted in the 
best manner.” Senator Turner replied that he doubted whether 
a work of the character desired could be gotten in America, but 
that he would consult experts in Washington and elsewhere on 
the subject. Turner’s colleague in the Senate was Nathaniel 
Macon. The latter also interested himself and wrote many of 
his friends, asking for opinions as to where and by whom the 
work could best be done. Robert Patterson, Director of the 
Mint, William Jones, former Secretary of the Navy, and several 
foreign experts, all then residing in Philadelphia, were inclined to 
think that it should be done abroad; while Dr. John L. Mitchell, 
of New York, and Dr. Hugh Williamson, of North Carolina, (who 
was also in New York at that time), thought it could as easily 
be done in America. Thomas Jefferson and Joseph Hopkinson 
wrote letters urging that the greatest sculptor of the day, 
Antonio Canova, of Rome, should be charged with the execution 
of the design, and this was finally decided upon. At the time that 
these views on the subject were being interchanged, the Honor- 
able William Pinkney, of Maryland, was setting out from 
America to act as Special Envoy to Naples, and Governor Miller 
secured his services to interest Thomas Appleton, American Con- 
sul at Leghorn, Italy, in effecting an agreement with Canova. 
Mr. Appleton was not only given full authority to contract for 
the statue, but much of the design was left to his taste. Though 
he made no specific charges for his services, the State paid this 
gentleman five hundred dollars for negotiating with the sculptor 
and superintending the work. Being aware that considerations 
of a pecuniary nature would not aloneinduce Canova to abandon 
other work with which he was then overcrowded, Mr. Appleton 
appealed to him to undertake the task out of consideration for 
the memory of Washington, and this had the desired effect. 
Canova’s reply (a translation of which was sent by Appleton to 
the Governor of North Carolina) was as follows: “In truth the 
numerous labors, to which I have obligated myselffor many years 
to come, would seem to require that I should renounce the honour 
proposed to me; but my admiration for the Genius which p-r- 
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formed such sublime deeds for the safety and liberty of his country 
compels me to make every effort to accomplish the statue you 
have proposed to me to execute. I therefore accept the commis- 
sion.” 

William Miller was succeeded as Governor of North Carolina 
by John Branch; and Jesse Franklin, Branch’s successor, was in 
office when the statue was completed. Commodore Bainbridge, 
of the United States Navy, brought it across the Atlantic in 1821. 
The following is a letter written by Bainbridge to Governor 
Franklin: 

U. S. SHIP COLUMBUS, 
Gibralter Bay, 19 May, 1821. 

Dear Sir:—I have the pleasure to inform you that I have on board 
this ship the statue of General Washington, made by Canova at Rome, 
for the State of North Carolina, which I shall convey to the United 
States (probably to the port of Boston), whither I expect to sail in the 
course of ten days. 

My letter to you of the 11th of July last will have informed you of my 
having sent the frigate Guerrriere to Leghorn for the purpose of taking 
the statue to America, and that it was not then finished, but that I 
should not be unmindful of it. In March last I sent the Peacoc« sloop 
to Leghorn in expectation of finding the statue there; in which, however, 
I was disappointed. Captain Brown then proceeded, agreeably to my 
orders to Civita Vecchia and thence to Rome, when the statue was sent 
to the former place, put on board the Peacock and brought to this place; 
where it was removed to this ship, and on her, I trust, it will be safely 
conveyed to the shores of our beloved country. 

I beg leave to assure you, sir, that it has afforded me much pleasure 
to attend to the request of the Executive of the patriotic State of North 
Carolina relative to the statue of the great and good Washington. 

I am, sir, with sentiments of high respect, 

Your obedient servant, 


WM. BAINBRIDGE. 
To His Excellency, 


The Governor of North Carolina. 


Upon the arrival of the Columbus at Boston, Bainbridge wrote 
Governor Franklin another letter asking what disposition should 
be made of statue; and said that, if so authorized, he would en- 
gage a merchant vessel for the State to transport it to some 
Southern port, whence it could be carried overland to Raleigh. 
This offer was gladly accepted, and, on Friday, November 9, 1821, 
the schooner which was chartered to bring it arrived at Wilming- 
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ton with its precious cargo. The date of its arrival is given by 
the Raleigh Register, of Friday, November 16, which says: “The 
Mary Ann, of Boston, arrived safely at Wilmington on Friday 
last, with the packages containing the statue of Washington on 
board. These packages will, in a few davs, be conveyed by the 
Steam Boat to Fayetteville, and a carriage will be engaged to 
bring them here as soon as practicable.” 

The statue reached Raleigh on Monday, the 24th of December, 
1821. The Raleigh Register on the following Friday gives quite 
a lengthy account of how it was received. On the Fayetteville 
road just south of Raleigh the statue was met by a concourse of 
State officials, members of the assembly and other citizens, in 
pursuance of the following programme: 


That a procession be formed on the ground where the 
statuc is halted, at three o'clock. 


That the artillery be drawn in front of the Capitol and 
fire 24 rounds, the firing to commence at the 
first movement of the procession. 


That the Adjutant-Gencral he the Marshal of the Day, 
to give all orders, and to take charge of the 
whole detail of business. 


ORDER OF PROCESSION. 


A Band of Music. 
Military. 
Citizens. 
Clerks and Assistants. 
Heads of Departments. 
Judges. 
Members of the Assembly. 
Speakers of both Houses. 
The Governor of the State. 
The Revolutionary Officers, of whom Colonel Polk is designated 
to carry the Flag of the United States. 
Statue, with the State Architect. 


When this imposing pageant had reached the Capitol, Colonel 
William Polk delivered an oration to the assembled multitude, 
and we are indebted to the above quoted newspaper for the fol- 
lowing copy: 

“FELLow Crtizens:—An enlightened Legislature, faithful to the emo- 
tions of a grateful people, has procured the Statue of our beloved Wash- 

6 
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ington, formed by the highest skill of an artist whom all agree in calling 
the Michacl Angelo of the Age. 

“Rome—once the citadel of the earth, the terror of Kings; now fallen, 
now defaced—still nourishes for the arts those talents by which patriot- 
ism and republican virtue are honored and recorded in the New World. 
Thus it is that Providence, in its wise and mysterious dispensations, 
makes even degenerate nations the instruments of preserving that holy 
reverence for the rights of humanity, which must ultimately issue in the 
establishment of the liberties of the world. 

“The country of Phocion and Leonidas may again be free; and some 
future Phidias, catching inspiration from the sublime ruins around him, 
make the marble tell to posterity the heroic actions of his contempora- 
ries. 

“America may justly glory in her Washington, the founder of her 
liberty, the friend of man. History and tradition are explored in vain 
for a parallel to his character. In other illustrious men, each possessed 
some shining quality, that was the foundation of his fame; in Washing- 
ton, all the virtues were united—force of body, vigor of mind, ardent 
patriotism, contempt for riches, gentleness of disposition, courage and 
conduct in war. In the annals of modern greatness he stands alone, and 
the noblest names of antiquity lose their lustre in his presence. Born 
the benefactor of mankind, he united all the qualities necessary to an 
illustrious career. Nature made him great; he made himself virtuous. 
Called by his country to the defence of her liberties, he triumphantly vin- 
dicated the rights of man, and laid in the principles of freedom the foun- 
dation of a great Republic. Twice invested with the supreme magistracy 
by the unanimous voice of a free people, he surpassed in the cabinet the 
glories of the field; and, voluntarily resigning the sceptre of the sword, 
retired to the private shades of life. 

“A spectacle so new, so sublime, was contemplated with the profound- 
est admiration; and the name of Washington, adding new lustre to 
humanity, resounded to the remotest regions of the earth. Magnami- 
mous in youth, glorious through life, great in death, his highest .ambi- 
tion the happiness of mankind, his noblest victory the conquest of him- 
self, bequeathing to posterity the inheritance of his fame, and building 
his monument in the hearts of his countrymen, he lived the ornament of 
the eighteenth century—he died, regretted by a mourning world. 

“The record ofsuch virtues should be transmitted to posterity by every 
means the Muse of History, of Painting, and of Sculpture, can employ; 
and who is not proud of his country when he sees her thus munificently 
consecrating the memory of the first of patriots? 

“It is gratifying to know that the task was a favorite one to the Artist; 
he had an exalted admiration of the character of Washington, and he 
has accordingly lavished on the work some of the richest treasures of 
his genius. But Canova is an enlightened friend of liberty, and worthy 
to be the sculptor of its author. May we not, then, fellow-citizens, in- 
dulge the hope that this beautiful specimen of the arts, besides its moral 
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effects in holding up to the imitation of youth the great qualities it com- 
memorates, also refine their taste and awaken their latent energies of 
genius—that while it inculcates the virtues that render life useful to our 
country, it may diffuse a relish for the arts that embellish society, and 
call forth a display of the varied powers of man’s ingenuity.” 


Captain William Nichols at the time of which I am treating, 
was State Architect, being employed to remodel the old Capitol 
and attend to other duties of a like nature, and it was under his 
supervision that the statue was placed in position. It represented 
Washington in Roman costume, penning his farewell message. 
As the poet has described him— 


“The first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West.” 


In giving a description of the statue, the above quoted Raleigh 
Register says: 


“This beautiful specimen of the sculptural art received its first lines 
and its last finish from Canova, Prince of Ischia. This celebrated man 
has been compared to Praxeteles and Phidias, and this statue and pedes- 
tal are said by connoisseurs in the fine arts to be finished with a bold- 
ness of outline and a delicacy of taste which rank them with the choicest 
specimens of antiquity. The likeness is good, nor could it well be other- 
wise, for it was copied from a bust in Gesso, taken from life by the cele- 
brated Cerracci, when in this country. The figures on the four sides of 
the pedestal are the production of Trantanove, the favorite pupil of 
Canova, and are in bassi relievi. They are formed and grouped with the 
most exquisite taste, and commemorate the four greatest, events, civil 
and military, in the life of the illustrious man they are intended to cele- 
brate, viz.: 

“1. The surrender of Cornwallis. 2. The resignation of General Wash- 
ington at the close of the war. 3. The Hero, like Cincinnatus, holding 
the plow on his return to private life. 4. In the act of accepting the 
Presidency of the United States. 

“The statue and pedestal are of the whitest and purest marble. The 
General is represented in a sitting posture, with a stylus in his hand, 
writing his Farewell Address. 

“It has been objected to, that an American General should be clothed 
as a Roman, sitting in a Roman chair; but for this style of dress many 
reasons are adduced. In particular, that it is consonant to the purest 
taste, and that Canova, a Roman himself, has been so long accustomed 
to the classical costume that it would have been difficult forhim to have 
done justice to the subject in any other garb. 

“That the Legislature of North Carolina have had the patriotism to 
procure this superb monument of their gratitude to the memory of the 
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illustrious Washington, offers to the sister States an example worthy of 
imitation, When to this consideration is added the efforts that have 
been made to secure to the State—to America—this splendid specimen of 
sculpture by the greatest modern artist, we feel gratified beyond our 
feeble terms of praise. 

“The statue was brought from Wilmington to Fayetteville by the 
Steam Boat, and from thence, on carriages constructed for the purpose, 
urider the superintendent of Mr. Nichols, the Architect of the State. The 
badness of the roads and the weight of the packages rendered it an ardu- 
ous task to preserve the statue and pedestal from injury ; and that they 
have brought here and raised in safety is doubtless owing to the care 
and exertion of the Architect.” 


The statue, which our forefathers procured, thinking it would 
be a memorial lasting for all time, was destined te an existence 
of only about ten years. It was greatly admired by all who saw 
it, and among those praising its merits was the Marquis de La- 
fayette when he visited Raleigh in March, 1825. The newspaper 
account on March 8, says: 


“Gencral Fafayctte was then introduced by his compcer in the field of 
danger [Colonel William Polk] to that chef d' ceuvre of the Roman artist, 
Canova's Statue of Washington. This was indeed an interesting scene, 
and we were fortunately so situated that we heard the enquiries and 
remarks, and witnessed the feelings which it clicited. We were gratified 
to hear the Gencral observe that the likeness was much better than he 
expected to sec. He seemed deeply interested inctamining the historical 
designs on the pedestal, and expressed his approbation of the exquisite 
workmanship of the whole.” 


Several illustrations of the Canova Statue of Washington are 
in existence. One of these was engraved in Italy, and is so rare 
that I have never seen or heard of but one copy. This is owned 
by Mrs. A. B. Andrews, of Raleigh, North Carolina, and presents 
a splendid and artistic view of the statue itself, but not of the 
pedestal. The inscriptions underneath this engraving are in 
Italian, and run as follows: 


GIORGIO WASHINGTON. 


Alla grande Nazione degli Stati U niti di America, 
Antontro Canova, D. D. D. 


Statua in Marmo alquanto maggiore del naturale, destinata ad esser 
posta nella Sala del Senato di Carolina in America. 
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On a tablet in the hand of the statue is shown the following 

writing: 
Giorgio Washington 
Al Popolo degli Stati Uniti 
1796 
Amici e Concittadini. 

Beneath the lower margin of the pedestal, in very small letters 
is written: 

Ant. Canova inv. e scolpi. 
G. Tognoli dis. 
Ang. Bertini inc. 

In a work descriptive of the works of Canova, printed in Lon- 
don in 1824, and reprinted in 1849 and 1887, an excellent side 
view of the statue is shown, butin this, as in the engraving above 
described, the pedestal does not appear—probably because the 
pedestal was not the work of Canova himself, but of his pupil 
Trantanove. 

The only full view both of the statue and pedestal of which an 
illustration is now in existence, commemorates the visit of Lafay- 
ette to Raleigh, of which mention has already been made, and 
represents the Marquis with a lady leaning on his arm, earnestly 
gazing upon the sculpture, while on the opposite side is a little 
boy sketching the scene. Concerning this group, in his 1892 
Centennial Address on the City of Raleigh, Dr. Battle says: “The 
lady with him is the late very accomplished Elizabeth Eagles 
Haywood, daughter of Treasurer John Haywood, with whom 
Lafayette had just dined. She was known generally as Miss 
Betsey John Haywood, to distingush herfrom Miss Betsey Henry 
Haywood, her cousin, afterwards the wife of Governor Dudley. 
The boy is George West, son of Major John T. West and grand- 
son of Joseph Gales, who was afterwards draughtsman in our 
navy, attached to Commodore Perry’s Japan expedition.” 

About six years after Lafayette visited Raleigh, the Capitol 
was burned, through the carelessness of a tinner, who left his 
soldering-pot on the roof. This was on the 21st of June, 1831. 
I have heard it said that when the statue had first been placed in 
the Capitol, one person—seeing that the building was not fire- 
proof—suggested that rollers be put under the pedestal in order 
that it might be moved out on short notice, but the idea of the 
Father of His Country on wheels wasan idea too absurd to be en- 
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tertained, and ridicule was the only reward for the person mak- 
ing the suggestion. Had the advice been followed, possibly the 
statue could have been saved. As it was, strenuous efforts were 
made, but without avail, as the marble was of great weight. 
Men and women alike plied their strength on the huge stone, but 
it had only been shifted a few feet when the flames put a stop to 
their work and they were forced to retire, leaving Canova’s great 
masterpiece to its fate. The Raleigh Star, in its issue of June 23, 
1831, says: 

“Great concern was manifested for the preservation of the statue of 
Washington, which stood in the centre of the rotunda, and aneffort was 
made to save it; but it was vain and fruitless; and this monument, 
reared by the grateful and patriotic citizens of North Carolina, in honor 
of the father of our country, at an expense of about $30,000 and which 
was said to be the finest piece of sculpture in the world, was abandoned 
in despair to share the fate of the superstructure which it had so long 
graced. After the house was filled with flames, the statue presented, 
an awful aspect, being alternately enveloped in dark volumes of 
smoke and curling sheets of reddening blaze; and when the dome fell in 
the head and arms were broken off, and a great portion of the figure 
reduced to a state of calcination; and now it stands amidst the general 
ruins, a melancholly witness of the inconstancy of earthly things. We 
are glad to state, however, that the elegant full length portrait of Wash- 
ington, which hung near the Speaker’s Chair in the Commons Hall, was 
saved.” 

In an address delivered in 1867, the late Governor Swain says 
that he stood a helpless spectator when the Capitol was one sheet 
of blinding, hissing flame, and heard amidst the almost breath- 
less silence of the stupified multitude around it, the piteous ex- 
clamation of a little child: “Poor State House! poor statue! I so 
sorry.” The Governor adds that there were thousands of adults 
present as sorrowful and as powerless as that child. 

As badly shattered as the statue was, the State made some 
effort to have it restored. The well-known sculptor, Ball Hughes, 
thought this could be done; and on December 8, 1831, Governor 
Montfort Stokes sent a special message to the General Assembly, 
advising that some action should be taken with reference thereto. 
Later the legislature passed a resolution authorizing the Gover- 
nor to enter into a contract with Mr. Hughes; but nothing ever 
came of the matter. Upon closer examination, that gentleman 
probably reached the conclusion that the damage was even more 
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than his ingenuity could remedy, for in truth there was not 
enough of it left to form a companion-piece to Venus of Milo. 
Even the whereabouts of its head is now unknown, though a 
large portion of the body of the statue is deposited in the State 
Museum at Raleigh. 

Thus cloxs the story of Canova’s Statue of Washington. Truly 
the loss to North Carolina is irreparable, but the fire was not 
without its advantages. Ifit had not occurred, the State would 
in all probability still be using the old brick structure in which it 
was placed; so while mourning the loss of the statue, let us be 
thankful for the fire as a means of placing on the site of the old 
building the present handsome structure which adorns Union 
Square in Raleigh. 
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THe REBUILDING OF OLD COMMONWEALTHS. By Walter Hines Page. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902,—xii, 153 pp. 

Under this title are reprinted three pieces which have hitherto 
seen the light in a form more fugitive than a bound volume. The 
first and second pieces, ‘The Forgotten Man” and “The School 
that Built a Town,” were originally addresses at school com- 
mencements in North Carolina and Georgia, and the other, which 
gives its title to the book, appeared first in a recent issue of The 
Atlantic Monthly. One note, however, runs through all of them: 
it is the strong and insistent belief in the social efficiency of a 
democracy. This is the beginning of all the author’s theories. On 
it as a basis he has written delightfully and tellingly about a 
phase of life in America with which, by reason of his early 
experience, he is very familiar. He says rightly that the suprem- 
est lack in the old South was a real democracy; for it must be 
remembered that a system is not democratic which is based on 
the ijea that some men in the community are born to labor and 
others are born to leisure. Mr. Page would not say that a 
democracy is a form of society in which every man is equal to 
every other man, but one in which every man has the chance, so 
far as the social environment is concerned, to become equal to 
every other man. 

In working out this kind of development the greatest need of 
the South, and of any other country in which the matter has not 
already been achieved, is the full opportunity for every man to 
become educated in the right sense at the expense of society. The 
efforts made in the past are not undervalued, but it is insisted 
that they have been inadequate. The work of the church as a 
force which has held men’s minds up to a certain kind of intellect- 
ual and moral life when there was no other force to hold them up 
to any kind of thought and morality is not undervalued. Says 
Mr. Page, “I doubt if we have ever produced other men as great 
as our pioneer preachers. They were cast in so large a mould, 
they dealt so directly with the fundamental emotions of men and 
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with some of the great facts of the spiritual life, that they almost 
ranged themselves with the giants. I had rather have known 
one of these men than all the political and military heroes that 
we have since bred.” For the educational work of the churches 
the author has a high esteem, but it seems to him that it has been 
less than adequate. It is true, however, that it has been broader 
than the older form of education in which the aristocratic idea 
ruled; but it has still been education for a particular church and 
in this sense it has been less than a universal affair. 

To this it is pertinent to say that education, under whatever 
form it may be administered, cannot escape the influence of the 
personality of the administering agent. An aristocratic school 
may be very benign in its management and may conceivably 
reach all the children within the area of its influence. A church 
school may be equally as far-reaching. On the other hand, such 
schools may be entirely the opposite. They may be exclusive in 
both their benefits and their ideas. It cannot be denied that the 
church schools in the South have been in many instances of the 
latter kind. It is equally true that in many other instances they 
have been of the former kind. It is most certain that those of the 
former kind, that is to say, those church schools which conceive 
that their mission is to every untaught child without reference to 
creed or winning church-members and that their duty is to teach 
the duty of service among men in the light of their christian 
responsibility, it is most certain that this kind of a school is 
needed to-day and will always be needed as long as it has a single 
student at its altars. But beyond the possible influences of such 
schools is a vast mass of children who cannot be reached by any 
other school than the public schools. This very fact makes it a 
necessity that the South have a complete system of schools in 
every county within its borders. The village public school is the 
corner-stone of a well-developed American community. Over this 
point no one ought to dispute. 

It is in the second of the essays in the volume under considera- 
tion that Mr. Page gives most explicitly his idea of what a village 
school ought to do. It is easy to sce that he aims to make it a 
far more vital part of the community than it has hitherto been in 
even those portions of the South where the schools have been 
most successfully modernized. In the first place, he would give 
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the instruction a more practical turn. This means not only that 
he would teach children to do the things which may yield them 
money at some time, but that he would teach them anything 
which may be useful in the broader sense. Thus he would have 
them taught art, and civic duty, the necessity of clean streets and 
neat lawns, the value of thrift, and the satisfaction of clean and 
strong bodies. At the school-house he would have the public 
assemble to hear lectures or to witness exhibitions of useful or 
artistic things. In other words, the school ought to be the point 
at which the democracy gives and takes intellectual, esthetic, and 
moral strength. 

The book is written in the spirit of deep conviction. It is 
lucidly and pleasantly presented to the reader. It is a noble and 
consecrated effort at the betterment of the most neglected field of 
service in American society. It ought to be read and re-read by 
every teacher of Southern children. It marks the author as one 
of the wisest and most sympathetic students of society in America. 





Tue Lapy Paramount. By Henry Harland, Author of ‘‘The Cardinal’s 
Snuff-Box.’”” New York: John Lane: The Bodley Head, 1902,— 
292 pp. 

Mr. Henry Harland, whose happy success in “The Cardinal’s 
Snuff-Box”’ sent the sales of that volume up to the neighborhood 
of a hundred thousand volumes, now presents to us a pleasant 
and graceful story written in the light but artistic manner which 
has made him popular. The scene is laid in Italy, on an island in 
the Adriatic, and makes a proper connection with an old catholic 
family in England. The counts of this Island of Sampaola have 
been for centuries under the immediate sovereignty of the pope. 
Before the popular tide of Italian nationality they are over- 
thrown and their possessions put under the protection of the 
king. The old count refuses to accept the change of authority 
and his possessions are given to another member of the family 
whose conscience is less unyielding. Some years later, and it is 
then that the scene of the story is laid, the possessions of the 
house are in the hands of a young woman. The heir of the dis- 
placed branch is a young Englishman whose mother was an 
Italian. The young woman has a strong conviction that she 
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ought not to have the possession of the vast estates which have 
descended to her. The task of the author is to make her marry 
the rightful descendant and thus unite the two branches. This 
proves an easy thing in the hands of the author. The plot is 
simple and without surprises. The young lady, who knows as 
thoroughly as an American what she wants, goes to England 
under an assumed name, rents a manor-house from the young 
man upon whom she has designs, and opens her batteries. The 
young man is something of a pessimist and something more of a 
woman hater, but he has a good natured and airy companion 
whoearly comes into the confidence of the invader, and who leads 
the object of her designs into the net. The charms of the young 
countess in disguise do the rest. The man becomes infatuated 
and as big a fool as he was formerly as big a misanthrope. She 
urges him not to love her, but to go to Italy and woo the rich 
young countess who inherits the property he ought to have. He 
swears that he will do no such thing. She finally declares that 
she will not hear him till he goes to see the countess and spends a 
week looking over the prospects in Italy. He pleads that he will 
die if he leaves her for so long a time. She gives him to under- 
stand that he will not get her if he does not go, and he goes. 
Then she hurries off by another steamer and train tolItaly. A 
final meeting occurs in her castle and the scene closes with the 
happy consummation of all her hopes. 

The charm of the book is its lightness. People who think that 
a novel is good as it conforms to the solid standards set by such 
men as Dickens, Scott, and Thackeray will be disappointed in the 
transparent narrative style of “The Lady Paramount.” They 
will say that the book is nothing. But those who like the delicate 
tracery of a cobweb, or the froth of sea-wave, will find beauty 
and cleverness in it. They will say that the author has found 
admirably that difficult art of writing a book which shall not tax 
to any appreciable extent the powers of a tired and overwrought 
mind. 
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HERBERT B. ADAMS, TRIBUTES OF FRIENDS, WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF History, Po.irics, AND ECONOMICS OF THE 
Jouns Hopkins UNIversiTy, 1876-1901. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1902,—66, 160 pp. 

The work‘of Professor Adams at the Hopkins and in the general 
field of American historical teaching and writing is worthy of this 
handsome memorial which comes to us asan extra number of the 
Studies in Historical and Political Science which he founded and 
guided during nineteen years. The volume contains on the one 
hand biographical sketches by President Gilman, and Professors 
Vincent, Ely, and Ramage and resolutions passed by various 
associations with which Professor Adams was connected. On 
the other hand it contains a fairly complete list of the titles of the 
books and more important magazine and newspaper articles 
which have been written and published by persons connected-with 
Professor Adams’s department since the university was founded. 
This list refers to one hundred and seventy persons and embraces 
about three thousand titles. Among the persons to which it 
refers are such men as Henry C, Adams, C. M. Andrews, J. C- 
Ballagh, E. W. Bemis, F. W. Blackmar, J. M. Callahan, J. R.Com- 
mons, D, R. Dewey, R. T. Ely, J. H. Finley, E. R. L. Gould, J. H. 
Hollander, Edward Ingle, J. F. Jameson, Emory R. Johnson, 
David Kinley, C. D. Lanier, J. H. Latané, C. H. Livermore, C. 
Merriwether, B. J. Ramage, F. L. Riley, E. A. Ross, W. A. Scott, 
H. R. Seagar, Albert Shaw, Sidney Sherwood, A. W. Small, B. C. 
Steiner, W. H. Toleman, W. P. Trent, F. J. Turner, J. M. Vincent, 
A. G. Warner, S. B. Weeks, W. F. and W. W. Willoughby, Wood- 
row Wilson, and J. A.Woodburn. Of these men all but Professor 
Ely were students under Professor Adams. It is not often that 
one man has the privilege of teaching so many men who are 
destined to be great factors in the literary and social development 
of the future. Adams would not have had it had it not been that 
he presided over one of the most popular departments of the 
pioneer university in graduate instruction in the United States. 
It was his good fortune to be placed in this position. But it was 
not by fortune, but by earnest and patient effort and by a happy 
endowment of nature, that he left on all these men so enduring 
and upward an impulse. In another issue the QUARTERLY may 
have a long article dealing with the work of Professor Adams as 
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an inspirer of others. Here it is not possible to say more than 
that this volume, which comes from his former colleagues and his 
successors, is inspired by a spirit of grateful and earnest devotion 
to the good and true qualities which Professor Adams exemplified 
in his life. It will bring a feeling of reverent hope and faith to 
many an old student who has wandered far from the city of 
Baltimore. 


THE Lower SoutH In American History. By William Garrott Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902,—xii., 271 pp. 

The realm of King Cotton extended along the shore of the Gulf 
of Mexico backward into the continent as far as the Tennessee 
boundary and eastward and northward in a narrowing strip 
along the Atlantic coast and as far as Albemarle Sound. The cen- 
ter and in fact the real strength of this region was that part which 
lay in the Gulf States. These States were mostly unsettled when 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. Here the English influence 
never penetrated in its fresh and direct form. Here the founda- 
tions of the State were laid by those who had already lived long 
enough in America to have lost the old-world cast of life which 
they brought with them when they threw in their fortunes with 
those of an unclaimed wilderness. The settlement of this southern 
region, therefore, was a second growth in American life. It coin- 
cided, also, with the most important industrial advance made in 
the whole economic history of the South after the introduction of 
slaves. I refer to the invention of the cotton gin. The wide and 
practically unbounded culture of cotton made an era in Southern 
social development. The long white-bearded cotton fields ate 
steadily into the most refractory forests. They brought in their 
trains the gay and strong willed master and his swarms of un- 
thinking black followers. Soon there appeared a type of citizen, 
wealthy, determined, and socially and politically powerful. It is 
somewhat singular that the early struggle with nature in Virginia 
had done the same thing. It was in the colonial era of Virginia 
and in the first half of the nineteenth century in Mississippi and 
in Alabama that there appeared in these two respective regions a 
race of far-reaching men whose quick hands, backed often by 
official influence, grasped great tracts of rich lands and laid the 
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foundations of princely fortunes. Thus there came to be the 
barons of the James and the Potomac and of the Alabama and 
the Yazoo. The former ruled the South, and the nation as well, 
during the first century that elapsed after the fight at Lexington; 
the latter ruled the South and exercised a mighty influence on the 
nation in the three decades which preceded the Civil War. The 
former laid the foundations of nations; the latter well nigh over- 
threw them. 

The story of this triumph of the Lower South and how it was 
wrought into the history of the common country in the great 
struggle with the forces of the North which were attacking 
slavery is the theme of Mr. Brown’s charming essays. It is a 
story innate with life, and it is presented with a happiness of 
phrase and a justness of historical insight which makes its author 
one of the foremost of the younger group of American historians. 
Mr. Brown very properly shows that the Lower South was the 
very center of pro-slavery sentiment, and that this was the place 
which fixed the price of slaves, thus drawing the older slave 
States like Virginia along with it. The strong commercial classes 
of the North and of Europe were bound up with the prosperity of 
this region, because they found it such a profitable field for their 
business. The manufacturers of cotton goods in the same regions 
were likewise affected. The food-raising States of the Northwest 
were also dependent upon the Gulf States for a market, and this 
was accentuated by the fact that the Southerners raised but 
little food. All these facts, and more, are well illustrated. When 
one reads he feels that he has been allowed to inspect the very 
arsenal of the secessionists. Here he has seen how it came about 
that these men, who were conscious of unrivaled advantages in 
accumulating wealth, who had not been forced to rise to their 
influential positions, either individually or as a section in the 
national life, by their own hard efforts should have lightly fancied 
that they were able to defeat whatever combinations of powers 
the more steady North could bring upon them. 

Besides the main article, which gives its title to the volume, 
the author has included some essays on allied subjects, as, ““The 
Orator of Secession,” W. L. Yancey; “The Resources of the Con- 
federacy,” “The Ku Klux Movement,” “A New Hero of an Old 
Type,” Richmond Pearson Hobson, and “Shifting the White 
Man’s Burden.” 
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LitrLe Leapers. By William Morton Payne. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co., 1902,—278 pp. 

EprroriaL Ecuoss. By William Morton Payne. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co., 1902,—309 pp. 

These two little volumes, bound in attractive limp cloth, are 
gleaned from the author’s busy years of leading articles in The 
Dial. They each deal with three main divisions of thought: 
Literature and Criticism, Education, and ‘“‘In Memoriam.” By 
the last is meant a series of biographical articles written, evidently, 
at times when the subjects to which they referred were of imme- 
diate interest to the public. In his ideas of good literature the 
author shows a devotion to the well-tried standards which will 
give him the entrance to many hearts. His ideals of education 
embrace the old-fashioned devotion to the culture subjects and a 
well rounded taste for all that stands for the development of the 
mind. He loves poetry, and he believes in history. Moreover, he 
does not believe in throwing aside all the old ways of doing things 
simply because they areold. For the new he has no unreasonable 
opposition. He sees the benefit of summer schools and of univer- 
sity extension. He gives due weight to the value of science with- 
out making it a means by which all mental processes are to be 
accomplished. The biographical sketches are features of interest. 
They embrace such subjects as John Fiske, Ruskin, William Mor- 
ris, Tennyson, Max Muller, Daudet, Richard Malcom Johnston, 
Gladstone, Taine, Freytag, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William G. 
Pool, and James Addington Symonds. The two volumes are well 
adapted to the use of one who seeks to pass a quiet evening in 
reading which will not be profitless while it is entertaining. They 
cannot fail to give an impression of quiet and stimulating com- 
fort. 





A CALENDAR OF WASHINGTON MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARY OF Con- 
GRrEss. Compiled under the direction of Herbert Friedenwald, Ph. D. 
Washington; Government Printing Office, 1901,—315 pp. 

This important and highly useful piece of work deserves the 
encouragement of every student of American history. Mr. Charles 
H. Lincoln, formerly assistant to Dr. Friedenwald, now in charge 
of the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, has shown 
a patience and scientific feeling for the task he has undertaken. 
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The work has been done accurately. All the available manu- 
scripts have been drawn upon. The explanations of the various 
documents are as full as necessity suggests. All is printed on 
convenient sheets with inviting margins. The book is in two 
parts, one devoted to the letters written by Washington and the 
other to those written to him. At the end there is a very full Index 
ofNames. The matter calendared isnot limited strictly to letters. 
It includes, also, a number of more formal documents, such as the 
Virginia Articles of Association of 1770, and the papers relating 
to General Sullivan’s Indian expedition. It has been able to 
include within this list of documents many which have not till 
recently come into the possession of the government. Notable 
among these are seventy-three letters from Robert Morris to 
Washington, most of them written during the revolution. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the Librarian of Congress 
for his interest in such work as this. There is good reason to 
desire that the government should purchase as rapidly as possible 
all the documents relating to our great makers of history and put 
them through such a process as this which has been done for the 
Washington documents. 





LITERARY NOTES 


Mr. Edward Ingle, of Baltimore, has recently written for the 
Manufacturers’ Record, of that city, an admirable paper on 
“Realism of Southern Dreams of Material Progress,” and still 
later he has had the same reprinted in a convenient pamphlet of 
24 pages. Many people who think of the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of agriculture in old industrial life in the South do not 
realize that there were even before the war a number ofSouthern- 
ers who rebelled against the sole regime of cotton. Of thisnumber 
were Governor Hammond, William Gregg, Daniel Pratt, Lieuten- 
ant Mauray, and J. D. B. DeBow. These, and many other men, 
foresaw the future that lay in manufacturing in the South if men’s 
minds could once be turned toward that kind of work. What 
they did not see, at least not all of them, was that slave-labor 
and slave-raising were together so valuable and so sure in their 
results that men would not be turned from them to the experi- 
ment of factories. In the same pamphlet Mr. Ingle has included 
two other papers which are very interesting, viz.: “A Tangled 
Skein of Cotton” and “Making Sure the Promises.” 


“The Alaska-Canadian Frontier,” by Thomas Willing Balch 
(Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia), is recently issued in a reprint 
from the Journal of the Franklin Institute. This is a review of the 
history of the line between Alaska and the British possessions 
which has become a matter of dispute in recent years, and it 
supports the American contention by giving a review of the 
negotiations between the two governments from 1825 till the 
present time. It contains eight maps. 


The second annual number of The John P. Branch Historical 
Papers of Randolph-Macon College contains articles on “The 
Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania,” by B. W. Bond, Jr.; 
“Patrick Henry,” by J. A. Cabell, Esq.; “Virginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1829,” and some valuable letters of Levan Powell, 
Nathaniel Macon, and Thomas Ritchie. These papers are 
published, in the words of the editor, “to stimulate and encourage 
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the study and writing of history in Randolph-Macon College.”’ 
They could not more thoroughly realize this laudable object than 
by going on, as they have begun, to induce young men to investi- 
gate historical matters and by collecting and publishing letters of 
the leaders of the past. The publication has the really scientific 
tone, and Prof. Dodd is to be congratulated upon the air of 
scholarship with which it is set forth. 


An excellent study of a prominent South Carolinian is Prof. 
Ramage’s paper on “Hugh Swinton Legare,” which is reprinted 
from The Sewance Review. It is in two parts and deals with 
Legare’s youth and his work as a statesman. It is in a charming 
narrative style and is worthy of the erudition of the subject, who 
was a credit to the scholarship of Edinburgh. 


“The Old School and the New” is a readable and valuable ad- 
dress by President Dabney, of the University of Tennessee, in line 
with the newer educational gospel which some very earnest men 
are now preaching with good results in theSouth. It is pubiished 
in pamphlet form by the Tennessee University. 


“Internal Improvements in Alabama,” by Dr. W. E. Martin, 
has just been issued in the Johns Hopkins Studies in History and 
Political Science. It is a treatment of the public highways of 
Alabama and of their influence upon the settlement of the State. 
It shows that here, as elsewhere, Indian trails were seized on by 
the early white traders, later became the thoroughfares for immi- 
grant wagons, marked the location of towns, and largely deter- 
mined the course ot railway lines. Mr. Martin treats, also, river 
and harbor improvements and State aid to railroads. 


“The North Carolina Booklet,” which the North Carolina 
Society of The Daughters of the Revolution issued once a month 
throughout the year 1901-2, has been planned to be issued during 
the coming year, provided subscriptions enough can be obtained 
to justify the attempt. The subjects announced for the forth- 
coming year are: “Ku Klux Klans,” by Mrs. T. J. Jarvis; “Our 
Pirates,” by Capt. S. A. Ashe; “Indian Massacres and the Tus- 
carora War,” by Judge Walter Clarke; ““Moravian Settlements 
in North Carolina,” by Rev. J. E. Clewell; ‘Whigs and Tories,” 
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by Prof. W. C. Allen; “The Revolutionary Congress of North 
Carolina,” by T. M. Pitman; “The Battle of Guilford Court 
House,” by Prof. D. H. Hill; ‘Historic Homes in North Carolina,” 
by Col. Burgwyn and others; “Old Charlestown of the Cape 
Fear,” by Prof. John S. Bassett; “Raleigh and the Old Town of 
Bloomsbury,” by Prof. K. P. Battle; “The Confederate Secret 
Service,’ by President Charles E. Taylor (conditional); and “‘The 
Story of the Albemarle,” by Major Graham Daves. It is highly 
desirable that the “Booklet” should be continued. It is a valu- 
able means of conveying knowledge of North Carolina history to 
the public. It is particularly valuable for the use of teachers of 
history in the State’s schools. It is to be hoped that enough 
subscriptions will be received to enable the editors to proceed 
with their plans. Address Editors of “The North Carolina 
Booklet,’ Box 125, Raleigh, N. C. The price is one dollar a year, 


Congress has recently given toa privateestablishment authority 
to print a small edition of “The Jefferson Bible.” Jefferson com- 
piled this work from the Bible by selecting such portions as suited 
him and arranging them in order. He used it for his private 


reading and the original is now in the possession of the govern- 
ment. 


“Historical Sketch of Salem Female Academy” is the title of a 
tastily gotten up and well written pamphlet by Miss Adelaide I.. 
Fries. It is to behad of D. H. Browder, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


An instructive article in The World's Work, July, 1902, is Prof. 
H. Morse Stephens’s “Some Living American Historians.” 
Messrs. James F. Rhodes, Henry C. Lea, A. T. Mahan, Henry 
Adams, and Francis Parkman are discussed as the five great 
American historians of the present day. Excellent portraits of 
the first two and of Prof. F. J. Turner are given. 


In the April, 1902, number of the Sewanee Review Mr. R. E. 
Fast contributes an article on “‘A Southern Experiment in Town- 
ship Government.”” It deals with an attempt of the new State of 
West Virginia to establish local government in 1863-72. The 
experiment was a failure through various causes. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1902, contains a 
discussion of ‘‘The Supposed Necessity of the Legal Tender Paper,”’ 
by Don C. Barrett. After reviewing the history of such paper in 
America the author concludes that there has been no necessity for 
its use, either as a regular feature of the national financial system 
or as an emergency measure in February, 1862. 


The July, 1902, number of The Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography contains other instalments of ‘Virginia Legisla- 
tive Documents,”’ ‘‘The John Brown Letters,”’ ‘“The Germans of 
the Valley,” and the “Abridgment of Virginia Laws, 1694.” It 
continues one of the best repositories of historical documents in 
the country. 


Country Life in America very properly gives up its editorial 
space in its July issue to the subject of ““‘The New South.” The 
problem of the New South, says the editor, is a country problem, 
i. e., the education in the right way of the country people of the 
South. If this truth could be well enough borne in on the minds 
of rural Southerners there would be a very great advance in 
America in the love for, and the appreciation of, the beauty of 
nature’s handiwork, which is the object for which this excellent 
journal is established. 


A new venture in Southern journalism which will interest many 
intelligent people is The Gulf States Historical Magazine, which 
is about to be launched in Montgomery, Ala., under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Thomas McAdory Owens. There is a rich field await. 
ing such an enterprise and the well-known reputation of the 
editor for clear historical thinking is guaranty that the field will 
be worked carefully and fortunately for the history of the South. 
The QuaRTERLY has for the new venture all the kind feelings 
which it has itself recently received in its own natal period. 
Where there is much labor and a good cause there will laborers 
come at last. 














